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Goes on In 5 Minutes Without 
Tools, Hooks, Screws or Nails 


10.8 Sq. Ft. Window Costs only 49 /o¢ 
Used by U. S. Army in Iceland and 
Alaska — Now Available to Public 


NOW ... Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00 apiece. American 
industry has developed a lightweight flexible product that enables you to 
seal out wintry blasts for only 49%¢ a window! Imagine it! For pennies 
per window you can insulate EVERY ROOM in your home! This new 
material was developed by the Gary plant of a billion-dollar American 
manufacturing firm—for use by the U.S. Government during the last war. 
It looks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters or rattles. Actual- 
ly flexible like rubber. Has a tensile strength of over one ton per square 
inch, Crystal clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic materials. 
Weighs less than 1/ 10th of the lightest glass windows ever developed. Even 
a large window comes to less than 8 oz. Not affected by snow, sleet, rain or 
dampness—because it’s 100% waterproof. Won't crack even at 53 degrees 
BELOW FREEZING! Use and re-use it YEAR AFTER YEAR for winter 


comfort and protection. 
LOW-COST HEALTH PROTECTION 





You can hardly see this TRANS-KLEER storm window— 
it's wonderfully transparent, yet it protects your loved 
ones from winter's frigid blasts. And each window costs 
ently 49° o@ each! 


Sensational Discovery 
Used By Army To Fight Cold 


One of the big problems of the last war was 
how to defend our troops and protect equipment 
against the ravages of Arctic winters. One of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing companies was 
ordered to build a special plant and soon millions 
of yards of this new material was moving out to 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland and Greenland. 
It was not available te the public because every 
inch went to protect our men, vehicles, planes 
and weapons. Finally, it was released to the 
public and ever since the demand has been 
greater than the supply! The Gary plant of 
famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY is 
working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 


Use Year After Year—No Upkeep Cost! 


At winter's end just fold away your Trans-Kleer 
like cloth for use next year. You can air the 
room anytime, too—lift the Adheso border to let 
in fresh air, then press back and it's sealed 
tight again! Cleans easily with a damp rag. It's 
no wonder so many home owners, hospitals, 
churches and public buildings use this tried and 
tested REYNOLDS product! TRANS-KLEER 
comes in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs 
you only $4.95 complete with Adheso border! 
That is enough for 10 windows—each measuring 
10.8 sq. ft.—just 4944c each! In all you receive 
108 SQUARE FEET for only $4.95! Good 
GLASS storm windows cost from $7.95 to $16.00 

for ten you'd have to pay $79 to $160.00, With 





this remarkable REYNOLDS product you not 
only save a terrific amount in the purchase price, 
you also cut down enormously on your fuel bills! 


Install Trans-Kleer 
Windows in 5 Minutes 


Trans-Kleer storm windows require no nails, 
hooks, screws or tools. No back-breaking toil or 
broken glass to contend with. Cut off required 
amount, trim to fit the inside. of your window, 
large or small, square, round, rectangular it 
makes no difference! Then press on the special 
Adheso border supplied and your storm window 
is tirmly in place. Simple, easy — a child can in- 
stall them! And Trans-Kleer windows, because 
of the LOW CONDUCTIVITY development 
give you real winter protection, actually keep 
wintry blasts out of your home. 


2,000,000 Windows Sold! 


For years, demand for Trans-Kleer has out- 


stripped the supply. Lucky buyers of the first 


windows told their neighbors and the word 
spread. Last year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, 
yet thousands of folks were disappointed when 
the supply ran out. Advertising had to be cur- 
tailed and our huge supply was exhausted earlier 
than anticipated. There will be another 
scramble for them this year. Production has 
been planned for 2,500,000 windows this year 


wild | 


THIS 49%« STORM WINDOW 


protects your family all winter! 
New Trans-Kleer Storm Window iS 
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STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 


This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! Has 
tensile strength of over one ton per square inch! Push it with 
your foot—it stretches—then springs back undamaged! De- 
veloped for Armed Forces in last war. Installs quickly, easily 
inside windows of all sizes. Made by world-famous REYNOLDS 


METALS COMPANY. 
y x ) "A TY a eo 
TO READERS 


ADVICE 
NS To Obtain Best Results 
From Storm Windows 


All types of Storm Windows, glass, 
thermopane, plastic can save many 
dollars in fuel bills if used right. 
Follow these 5 rules for best results: 
1.—Check all leaks. 2.—Make sure 
windows fit tight. 3.—Caulk alumi- 
num type before installing. 4.—Store wooden frame type in 
dry place to prevent warping. 5.--Replace ail cracked panes 
at once. Trans-Kleer ends storage, caulking problems, shat- 
tered glass, panes to replace, leaks to seal! No hard toil to put 
on or remove! Put on quick INSIDE regular window with 
new, improved ADHESO border. Lift Adheso border to let 


stale air out. Press back and you have perfect sealed-in in- 


but even this huge total might not be enough | 


unless you act FAST! 
Test In Your Home AT OUR RISK! 


Here's your chance to get Trans-Kleer on a 
HOME TRIAL BASIS. You can't lose a single 
penny. Mail the coupon below and a 36 by 432- 
inch kit—108 SQUARE FEET —will be shipped 
you immediately, complete with Adheso border. 
Deposit only $4.95 plus postage with the mail- 
man. Try TWO windows inside any room. Test 
them -see for yourself how they seal out drafts. 
Compare the temperature—any 25c thermometer 
will do—compare with any other room in your 
home. See the difference — feel the difference! 
Then if you're not convinced they're every bit 
as effective as any storm window—why, just keep 
the TWO windows and return the balance and 
get your $4.95 back at once! 


Avoid Disappointment—Order Now! 


Millions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are 
reading this same ad in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
facilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people 
can turn out so much and no more! Don't wait 
until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon 
NOW! If you wish to save postage cost, send 
check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 and the windows 
will be shipped postage free. 


Freezing weather is coming. 
windows NOW! 


(See picture) 


your TRANS-KLEER 


sulation again! 
Play safe! Order 


| MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





THORESEN’S, Dept. 135-K-47 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


CANADIANS: Same price! Some guvoroentee! Order from our Canadian 
Subsidiory: THORESEN LTD., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. US-47, 
Montreal 1, Que. 


| en epee ; 
RUSH FOR FREE HOME IR 


| Thoresen’s, Dept. 135-K-47 

352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

I RUSH kits of Trans-Kleer measuring 108 sq. ft. each, enough 
} for 10 windows averaging 10.8 sq. ft. each. Include improved 
Adheso Sealing Border and easy picture instructions at no extra 
| cost. I will try 2 windows and if I'm not satisfied for any reason, 
I'll return the remainder within one week for FULL REFUND of 
| my money. I will keep the 2 windows free 

| C) Payment enclosed. Send Prepaid. (©) Send €.0.D. plus postage 
CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED 

| 

| 

J 


C) 1 KIT (108 sq. ft.) ] 2 KITS (216 sq. ft.) 


for 10 windows—4.95 for 20 windows-——8.95 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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a WE WERE CAREFREE and a tricycle owner, we 
asked our parents one day why it was that, since there was a 
Mother’s Day and a Father’s Day, there wasn’t a Children’s Day. 
Their reply: “Because every day is children’s day.” We suppose 
Dick Smith would agree (See “The Man With 2000 Kids” on page 39). 
But for those who don’t get the “every day” benefits—especially for 
them—we’re glad there’s a Kiwanis Kids’ Day, which our 
organization celebrates September 24 for the seventh time. Again 
this year, as in the past three, the Air force will help Kiwanians 
make the day a popular 
one by opening its air 
bases to the kids and 
allowing them to do 
some of the _ things 
they’ve dreamed of do- 
ing, like sit at a plane’s 
controls and try on a 
jet pilot’s headgear. The 
cover picture represents 
the gleeful reaction of 
kids throughout the 
US to the Air Force’s 
invitation. 





open-house 


Official photo USAF 


— es Air Force Base, 

just outside of Dayton, Ohio, is one 

of the many bases that will be observing 
Kids’ Day. We sent photographer Bob 
McCullough and writer Norm Sklarewitz 
there last month to get the story 

of Four-Star General Edwin W. Rawlings 
(See “He Heads the World’s Biggest 
Business” on page 14). That’s Norm at 
the left, making some last-minute 
preparations aboard the B-25 bomber that 
flew him and Bob to Wright-Patterson. 
Our writer-photographer team 

occupied the waist gunners’ positions 
and, as you can see from Norm’s picture, 
were outfitted properly with parachute and headphones. 

(The latter were worn to tone down some of the engine’s roar). 

At the base, Norm and Bob slept and ate on the base the two days 
they were there. They even had lunch with the General: For two 
former enlisted men in the Army, this experience must have stirred 
some memories—not, of course, the “just like old times” variety. 





Nor LONG AGO, a reader wrote to us, asking, “Just who is this 

W. Bruce Bell who wrote about William Bradford, Handel, Daniel 
Boone, Sousa, Stephen Foster and others for the magazine?” Since 
we are carrying Bell’s latest contribution in this issue (See 
“Horace Greeley: The People’s Editor” on page 24), we thought that 
this would be a good time to—if you'll pardon the pun—ring the 
Bell. Our skillful writer of biographical sketches was born on 

a large farm in the Indiana Knobs, near Borden, Indiana; it wasn’t 
before the exit of the horse-and-buggy days, either. In fact, Bell 
remembers those days so well that he’s recording them, humorously, 
in a book called “Gone Are the Days,” which will be published by 
The Westminster Press next month. Bruce was a Rector Scholar at 
DePauw, where he studied music and (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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SLASH 


your 
bookkeeping 


BURROUGHS DIRECTOR 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 





Here's a machine so low in cost 
it makes pen-and-ink book- 
keeping an utter extravagance! 
Its features include fast front 
feed, accumulated totals, and 
many other big-machine ad- 
vantages. And it's a long-lasting 
masterpiece of precision work- 
manship, built to do a fast, 
accurate, trouble-free book- 
keeping job. For proof, just 


send us the coupon below! 








SEND THIS COUPON 


BURROUGHS CORP, 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


| want to know more about the Director 


accounting machine. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 




















FORD GUM 


Machine Profits 
Provide All This 


and Christmas, Too! 





€44404040404464640404646 





In one southern city, proceeds col- 

lected by one Kiwanis Club from 

their Ford Gum Machines provide: 

® Recreational activities for 200 boys 
meclhudin full-time instructor 

® Weekly Family Night activities for 
these hoy nd their tamuilies 

® Recreational activities for 120 girls 
including full-time instructor 

® One week at « amp for o0 bovs and 
oy girls eact! mmmer 

> \ two-week can p tor diabeti chil 
dren 

6 A two-week camp for 125 needy 
Negro boys 

® Day Camps for underprivileged chil 
dren 

& Sponsor hip of tour boys’ clubs in 
high schools—stressing leadership 

® Christmas entertainment and gifts for 
all the children with whom they have 
worked throughout the year 


2700 service and community organ 
izations are now using Ford Gum 
Machines to finance welfare proj 
ects like this. Inquiries regarding 
distributorships (Exclusive fran 
chise) are invited, 

For risk-free, trouble-free, year 
round fund-raising, investigate the 


FORDWAY PLAN today. 


Write for information to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 





BY-LINES from page 1 


majored in French and Spanish. His schedule was too crowded to enable 
him to take a history course, but he has since made up for this gap in his 
education by putting on many, many miles as a traveler and being a 
constant student of history. As for his writing, it was a hobby that grew 
into a profession. While making a writer of himself, Bruce taught music 
in Milwaukee and Louisville, worked in summer resort hotels, served as 
a clerk for the Indiana Division of Forestry, and helped make war planes 
in California during World War II. How does he produce his historical 
profiles? “First,” he says, “I read everything I can find on the subject— 
magazine articles, newspaper clippings, and as many as six or eight books, 
taking voluminous notes. I study the notes over and over, until the details 
of the man’s life are fixed in my mind. After this comes the time of 
‘getting acquainted’ with the subject. I sit and think about him, trying 
to visualize his appearance, his habits and his character so well that he 
becomes a personal friend. Then I write him down as I understand him, 
emphasizing the facts of his life that I feel he would consider most 


important.” 


().: page 35, you'll find a picture showing eleven members of the Lebanon 
Pennsylvania club at the line of scrimmage, each holding a “Lebanon 
Bologna” in true gridiron fashion. In assembling our facts for this issue 
we wrote to the Lebanon Kiwanians, asking what the devil a Lebanon 
Bologna was; that is, how was it different from any other baloney? Here's 
the answer we got from Bob Womer, secretary of the Lebanon club: “The 
Kiwanis Club of Lebanon thanks you for your promise to publish a pictures 
concerning the annual Bologna Bowl Game sponsored by the Lebanon clul 


in the September issue We are deeply concerned, however, concerning 
the question you ask in your letter, namely, ‘What is a Lebanon Bologna?’ 
To ask this question of a Lebanonian is .. . like asking the King of Denmark 


what is Danish pastry or the King of Sweden what is smérgasbord? If 
your question is sincere, and we doubt it, we will cure your ignorance by 
mailing to you under separate cover a Lebanon Bologna. This is the finest 
meat delicacy in the US. Four firms in Lebanon are engaged in its manu- 
facture: Weaver's Bologna, Seltzer’s Bologna, Brook’s Bologna and Bom- 
berger’s Bologna. A Lebanon Bologna is always prepared from the best of 
meats, spiced and smoked as directed by recipes which are jealously 
guarded secrets. We choose to believe, however, that the staff of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, knowing what a Lebanon Bologna is, and, what a rare treat 
it is, and finding Lebanon Bologna difficult to obtain in the City of Chicago, 
are employing this method to obtain from us a Lebanon Bologna. If this is 
the case, and we sincerely hope it is, you have been successful. The Lebanon 
Bologna will reach your office shortly.” We are happy to report that the 
bologna arrived, and that no cure for ignorance ever was so efficacious, or 


tasty. 


kK. G. Merrit, the 
man behind “Away 
With Deadpans” on 
page 12, is one of the 
most ebullient and re- 
sourceful men you could 
meet in a month of 
travels—the antithesis 
of the “deadpan” he so 
deplores. President of 
the M. B. Skinner Com- 
pany in South Bend, 
Indiana—one of the 
largest manufacturing 
firms in this city of 
115,000 population—, Merrill visits daily with every man in his plant! Here 
you see the author in his 1937 Packard. An institution in South Bend, the 
car has 211,900 miles on its chassis, and just about every day some one of 
Merrill's wide circle of acquaintances pulls up beside him and jokes, “Say, 
that car wouldn't happen to be for sale, would it?” S.A.M. 
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25 each 


complete with 
emblem 
and gift case 


Now Kiwanians can own the 
most advanced ball pen in its 
field— the UNIMATIC Push- 
Button Pen, beautifully im- 
printed with Kiwanis emblem. 


Handsome gold-color cap 

and point with a 

sparkling crystal-clear barrel 
makes UNIMATIC look like 

a very costly pen. And it writes 
like one! Just a touch on the 
cap and UNIMATIC is ready for 
months of smooth, effortless 
writing, with no skips, 

clogs or leaks. It always starts 
instantly 


FOR YOUR CLUS 
UNIMATIC Push-Button pen 
is ideal as a gift to speakers, 
as a table favor for luncheons, 
and for charitable distribution. 
Orders for 51 or more can be 
personalized with 








without coaxing. 


your club name. 
Use coupon below to order 
your personal UNIMATIC 
Push-Button Pen 

or for special price on 
quantity lots 











Each pen individually boxed 


in handsome gift case 





Man CouPON now!—— -f -—4 


UNIMATIC Push Button Pen | 
Box 551 
Englewood, New Jersey | 


Please send UNIMATIC PUSH-BUTTON | 
PENS | have enclosed $1.25 for each pen | 


Please send further 
4 purchase for my club 


information on quantity 


Name | 
Name of Club : | 
Address , 


Zone State 


han 


4 
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Listen, Roland E. Wolseley! 


. I was downright shocked by your 
article, “Listen, Young Job Hunter!” 
appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
June. 

I, too, have advised youngsters to be 
neat and clean when going for an inter- 
view. I, have advised them to 
wear conservative clothes, have some 
knowledge of the firm’s background and 
products, avoid airing prejudices or 
criticizing others and to be frank and 
sincere. I have even advised them to 
sit without squirming, to clean their 
fingernails and to smile occasionally 

I have seen this advice work, too. I 
have seen green, inexperienced young 
men and women, fresh from high school 
or the ivory towers of college, blossom 
into efficient, confident, highly valuable 
workers of whom any employer might 
be proud, thanks to a little coaching 
without which they might never have 
got their Big Opportunity. 

You are indignant in your article that 
any counselor or job hunter should be 
so dishonest as to practice such deceit. 

Don’t pretend to be neater 
or better than you are, you say. If you 
are slovenly, stay slovenly because the 
boss will find you out sooner or later. 
If you with the company’s 
political, social or economic ideas, blurt 


too, 


cleaner, 


disagree 


out your feelings at once because ditto 
If you are stupid, dirty or offensive in 
any way, make it as obvious as you can 
because the truth will always out and 
you can never, never change anyway. 
Perhaps. But if 
such a philosophy we might just as well 
down every beauty shop in the 
country and have women go around in 
Mother Hubbards. We well 
shut down every school and church and 
burn down a large part of our industry 
because man can never improve him- 


we were to adopt 
close 


might as 


self. He must always remain with the 
same virtues and vices with which he 
was born. If he is slovenly, uncouth 


and ignorant, he can never become neat, 
polite and informed. 

I doubt whether you have ever come 
face to face with a teen-ager or young 
college graduate, Mr. Wolseley, and 
seen anything other than brashness and 
blatant independence of dress, manner 
thought. Yes, these things are 
present, along with the inexperience 
and, too often, the slovenliness and 
squirming and scratching. 

But there is far more here. Beneath 
this covering of inexperience—if you 
really look for them—you can find the 
skills that will run America in the not 
too distant future. Here you can find 


and 


the doctors, the scientists, the business- 
men, the men and women who will run 
this world a generation or two from 
now. 

I wonder, Mr. Wolseley, whether, as a 
personnel director, you would have 
hired young Abe Lincoln had he ap- 
plied at your company. In his natural 
state, with dirty shirt and fingernails 
and independence of speech, there is 
little doubt what the answer would be. 
In his unnatural state, with hair slicked 
down and a toothy smile on his face, I 
am afraid he would be far too dishonest 
and deceptive to satisfy your require- 
ments. 

Is it any deception—as you claim— 
to apply for a job with a clean shirt 
and a smile when the would-be em- 
ployee prefers a T-shirt and a blank 
expression? 

No more so than for a woman to get 
a permanent wave or for a man to buy 
a new suit or for a child to act like an 
angel around Christmas time. There is 
far less deception in the often pathetic 
attempts of a youngster to get his first 
Big Chance than there is in the maxim 
“caveat emptor” and the “truth” as 
heard on the air and seen in the adver- 
tising pages of our newspapers and 
magazines. 

Somehow, I have the feeling that you 
wore a clean shirt when you applied 
for your first job, Mr. Wolseley. I think 
you even might have smiled and 
nodded your head when the Boss spoke 
to you. I don’t think you lied or were 
dishonest or deceitful by so acting if it 
gave you the chance to get a job and 
prove your value to the company 

It is difficult enough for a youngster 


to get a chance for a career in this 
world without being handicapped for 
life as you suggest. I, for one, will 


continue to advise young job hunters to 
be neat clean, to smile and be 
agreeable because I am convinced that 
industry, as well as they, will benefit 
in the long run. 
Barnett Larks, Manager 
Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office 
Illinois State Employment Service 
Chicago, Illinois 


and 


... While Mr. Wolseley’s point that the 
job applicant should be natural is very 
well taken, it appears to us that, in his 
eagerness to the reader, he 
has gone to the opposite extreme. 

(1) Mr. Wolseley criticizes the em- 
ployment counselor who gives his job 
applicants a booklet telling them how 
to act when they go to apply for a posi- 
tion. He grudgingly admits that some 


convince 
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of the points are valuable, but never 
tells which ones they are. 

(2) Mr. Wolseley seems to feel that 
if an applicant normally wears a sports 
shirt and slack pants, he should wear 
them when he calls on the employer. 
Frankly, this is carrying the idea of 
“naturalness” too far. 

(3) We recall the case that recently 
happened in our offices when a coun- 
selor wanted to send an applicant to be 
interviewed for a particular job, but a 
problem arose because the boy had B.O. 
She talked frankly to him about it; he 
went to a doctor for medical advice, and 
eventually the problem, which he had 
had for years, was solved. He is now 
working on a job. Would Mr. Wolseley 
simply have sent the boy to employers 
without trying to help him? 

(4) No interviewer worth his salt is 
bring up the question of 
politics. And if the man goes in for 
the first interview and begins disagree- 
ing with the company’s policies during 
that interview, we doubt very seriously 
that he will be hired. 

Frankly, we don’t believe that many 
‘ounselors “dishonestly advise the ap- 
plicant” when he goes for an interview, 
f for no other reason than that the 
counselor would, in the long run, be de- 
feating himself, from his primary pur- 
pose—which is, after all, to make pilace- 
ments. Interviewers are, after all, pretty 
shrewd people. 

At Loveless Personnel we shall con- 
tinue to advise our applicants to be 
clean, and act natural (which means, 
in the final analysis, that they should 
be courteous and thoughtful) when 
they go for the interview. 

Charles J. Loveless 
Personnel Service 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


soiling to 


Want 

. . In the June 1955 issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, there is an article en- 
titled “Industry’s Secret Agents.” Some 
of our members want this published or 
parts of it published in the local papers 

Would you grant your permission to 
publish this article or a part of it in the 


local press? 


Article Reprinted 


C. J. P. Garver 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Somerset, Kentucky 


You have our permission to reprint 
this article. Credit, of course, should 
be given to the author as well as to the 


magazine. —THE EDITORS 


Salute from Safety Council 
That’s a fine article on safety you 
have in the July issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, and of course all of us at the 
National Safety Council appreciate it. 
We have known for a long time of the 
great interest Kiwanis has in safety, 
both on the national and local level, 
and this is just another indication of 
it. 
Paul Jones 
Director of Public Information 
National Safety Council 
1955 e 
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The Compact Low-Priced 
Remington Office-riter 


Thousands of business and professional 
men have enthusiastically approved the 
new Remington Office-riter as the per- 
fect typewriter for their offices. And 
here’s why: this unique and revolution- 
ary development in typewriters is the 
only complete, full-featured office type- 
writer in compact size... and 
has the extra advantages of 
beautiful design and low price! 

The Remington Office-riter 


has an 11-inch paper capacity 
with 10-3/10 inch writing line 


$125 


A WEEK 


After Small Down Payment 


and a standard 44-key keyboard. It 
makes up to 10 carbon copies, cuts clean 
stencils and, with Exclusive Miracle 
Tab, sets up easily for all tabular work. 
Call your local Office-riter dealer or 
Remington Rand Branch office for a 
demoustration today . . . you'll see how 
well the Remington Office-riter 
can meet the typing require- 
ments of your office and save 
you money, too. Be sure to ask 
how easy it is to buy the Office- 
riter on convenient terms! 


s 
Remington. Rtand DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 











News especially 
for club officers 








IWAMS_ ROLYDUP 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














Kiwanis (o Coordinate 300 Organizations in National Farm-City Week Activities 





KIWANIANS TO TAKE POST-CONVENTION TOURS TO HAWAII 


For MANY Kiwanians and their families, the conclusion of the 1956 Inter- 
national convention in fabulous San Francisco will mark a beginning of 
vacations. California, Oregon, Washington—even Canada and Mexico are not 
too distant for the traveler with an eye for the Pacific Coast’s particular 
brand of beauty. And in addition to the many points of interest on the 
mainland, four Kiwanis International-endorsed tours to Hawaii have been 
scheduled for convention-goers. 

Each of the tours, arranged and conducted by United Air Lines, will 
depart from San Francisco June 22, one day following the close of the 
convention 

Air Cruise No. 1, by air coach on a DC-6 Mainliner, will last seven days 
and six nights and will include visits to Honolulu and Waikiki. Accommo- 
dations will be at the Waikiki Hotel and the new Princess Kaiulani. Com- 
plete price: $299.50. (Including hotel accommodations.) 

Five of the ten days included in Air Cruises No. 2 and No. 3 will be 
allotted to conducted tours of Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii. These include 
interisland air trips to Maui, the “Valley Isle,” Hilo and Honolulu. Cruise 
No. 2, on a DC-6 Air Coach Mainliner, will cost $434.19. Cruise No. 3, on 
a DC-7 Mainliner—first-class service—, will be priced at $516.34. 

Vacationers who prefer a combination of air-sea travel may choose the 
twenty-day tour, much of which will be spent on interisland air junkets 
and motor trips about Hawaii. The trip to the island is by DC-7 Mainliner. 
For the return trip, vacationeers will board the Matson Lines’ SS Lurline. 
Price: $828.65 


For further details on these tours, write: Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours, 





5959 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 











NOTE ON THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 
Tue White House Conference on Edu- 
cation will take place November 28 
to December 1 in Washington, D.C 
But in the meantime, the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools is recommending that action on 
the school problem in the US (the na- 
tion lacks 124,000 qualified elementary 
teachers and 370,000 classrooms) be 
taken where the problem exists—in the 
community. For that reason, the Com- 
mission is making available free ma- 
terials on setting up a community con- 
ference. Clubs interested in assuming 
leadership in this matter should get in 
touch immediately with the Commis- 
sion: Two West 45th Street, New York 
36, New York 





FROM VICE TO VISION 

Puentrx Crry, ALasama, the town that 
made national headlines as a “com- 
munity of sin” two years ago, has come 
a long way since then. Once, Phenix 
City competed unwillingly for the na- 
tion's mythical title of “vice-champion.” 
Today, it is one of twenty-one can- 
didates for the title “All-American 
City.” (The eleven winners will be 
chosen by government experts and an- 
nounced in January.) Moreover, crim- 
inal rule once blighted civic pride in 
Phenix City. But this month, a Kiwanis 


club will be chartered in Phenix 
City. «ce 
6 


FORMER GOVERNOR HONORED 
Rev. Wittram S. DAanpo, governor 
of the Missouri-Arkansas District in 
1934, was named “Outstanding Citizen 
of the Year” by the Carlsbad, New 
Mexico Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Rev. Dando, at seventy-nine, has been 
secretary of the Carlsbad Community 
Concert Association, and a member of 
the Elks Club and municipal library 
board 





COVER KIWANIAN 

IN THE FRONT COVER photograph of a 
recent issue of the National Photog- 
rapher magazine, sitting attentively for- 
ward in his chair, smiling whimsically, 
and sporting argyle socks, is Dr. 
Howard T. Hill, of Manhattan, Kansas. 
Dr. Hill was governor of the Missouri- 
Arkansas-Kansas District in 1928 and 
was a member of the International 
Board of Trustees from 1928 to 1931. 
The photograph was taken upon Dr. 
Hill's retirement from his position as 
head of the Kansas State College De- 
partment of Speech. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
At Presstrme, there were 240,921 
Kiwanians in 4081 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 29,460; Circle K, 
1295. 











© THE KIWANIS 


WITH MORE THAN 300 cooperating organi- 
zations in the fold, plans for the first 
annual National Farm-City Week are 
rapidly taking form for a nationwide 
observance October 23-29. In addition to 
sponsoring Farm-City Week for its 
own 4075 clubs, Kiwanis International 
is coordinator of the event, designed to 
improve relations and understanding 
between rural and urban dwellers. The 
300 organizations taking part in Farm- 
City Week represent a cross section of 
business, industry, farm, youth and 
civic groups and communications media. 

The Farm-City Week steering com- 
mittee, of which International Trustee 
Merle H. Tucker is chairman, met re- 
cently at the General Office to review 
what had been done up to that point 
and to go over final plans. 

It was revealed at the meeting that 
many of the participating organizations 
have supplemented materials received 
from Kiwanis on Farm-City Week with 
their own suggestions. The National 
Grange, for example, distributed three 
special Farm-City Week pamphlets to 
local chapters. General Motors has sug- 
gested to its regional managers that 
special group visits to GM plants be 
arranged for 4-H clubs and Future 
Farmers of America chapters. GM also 
advised the regional managers to pro- 
vide program material—particularly 
films—to local Kiwanis clubs. 

Chairman Tucker emphasized that 
National Farm-City Week will not re- 
place any similar activity that has been 
carried out by Kiwanis clubs or any 
cooperating organization through the 
years. “The purpose of Farm-City 
Week,” he said, “is to focus attention on 
the need for better understanding be- 
tween rural and urban life. Because 
of this very purpose, the need for a 
year-round program of many related 
activities is great.” 

Late information on Farm-City Week: 
1. Planning conferences have been held 

throughout the country. 

. Indications are that a broad Farm- 
City Week program will take place 
in Canada as well as in the US. 

3. Farm-City Week information will 

be available at district conventions 

4. The Wednesday evening dinner 
meeting at the International Council, 
held in Chicago during Farm-City 
Week, will be devoted to the event. 
Featured part of this meeting will 
be a major speech on Farm-City 
Week. 

5. Sears, Roebuck and Company will 
feature Farm-City Week subjects in 
windows of all its retail stores 
throughout the nation. 

6. Farm-City Week publicity kits have 
been sent to all Kiwanis clubs, and 
informational kits have been sent to 
all cooperating groups. 
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AMBASSADOR BECOMES 
KIWANIAN 


Fottowi1nc his speech at the fortieth 
anniversary International convention in 
Cleveland last June 27, Canadian Am- 
bassador A. D. P. Heeney returned to 
his embassy in Washington and shortly 
afterward was notified that the Kiwanis 
Club of Carlisle, Pennsylvania had 
elected him an honorary member. 

In a letter to the Carlisle club, Am- 
bassador Heeney said, “I am very much 
honored. . . . I will accept with grati- 


tude. I also appreciate this 
gesture of friendship toward my 
country.” 





BIRTHDAY REFLECTIONS 


Wuen W. J. “Bill” Feldkamp of the 
Brantford, Ontario club recently cele- 
brated his eighty-first birthday, he re- 


flected upon a rich, full life as a 
fencing, track and field champion, pro- 
swimmer, and YMCA 
circus ringmaster—and upon thirty-five 
years of perfect attendance in Kiwanis. 


fessional boxer, 





SPECIAL 
RETIRES 


WALTER INGRAM, 
SERVICES DIRECTOR, 


# 
-” . 





WALTER INGRAM, special services director 
of Kiwanis International, retired from 
the General Office staff September 1. 
Walter, who is seventy-seven years old, 
had been on the staff since September 
1929, when he was hired as a Field 
Service Representative. He subse- 
quently became manager of Field Serv- 
ice, manager of the Service Department 
and Administrative Assistant before 
taking charge of Special Services. 

Walter became a Kiwanian in 1921 
as a charter member of the Mitchell, 
South Dakota club. While a member of 
the General Office staff, he belonged to 
the Kiwanis Club of Rogers Park, Chi- 
cago. Walter has perfect attendance 
for nearly thirty years and is a Legion 
of Honor member. 

In retirement, Walter and his wife, 
Betty, will live at 212A East Market 
Street in Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from September 


16 through October 15. 


* 
3) Canton, Illinois, September 20 
| Streator, Illinois, September 22 
Dothan, Alabama, September 23 


Red Wing, Minnesota, 

September 23 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, September 25 
Massillon, Ohio, September 25 
Galt, Ontario, September 27 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, September 28 
Washington, Georgia, September 29 
Indiana, October 1 
West Virginia, 


Connersville, 
Morgantown, 
October 1 
Pueblo, Colorado, October 4 
Kearney, Nebraska, Ocfober 5 
Portiand, Indiana, October 5 
Winchester, Kentucky, October 12 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
October 15 


+ 


Newman, Georgia, September 17 
Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jersey, 
September 17 
Torrence, California, September 17 
Northwest Detroit, Michigan, 
September 22 
Delray Beach, Florida, September 30 
Gilroy, California, October 6 
Wrens, Georgia, October 6 
Sanford, North Carolina, October 7 
Oklahoma, October 7 
New Hampshire, October 13 
October 13 


30th 


Sulphur, 
Dover, 
Plymouth, Michigan, 


* 


Pampa, Texas, September 22 


2th 











SO ARE WE, MIKE 


(The following message was on a post 
card delivered to the General Office 
one day last month.) 
Kiwanis Boys’ Camp 
Slidell, Louisiana 
Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. International: 


I am having a nice time and I am glad 
that I was able to come. 
Michael Gorgias 





NEW RECORD AVAILABLE 

Copies OF A new recording containing 
five one-minute spot announcements on 
the theme, “Development of Individual 
Citizenship Responsibility,” are avail- 
able at the General Office for $3 apiece. 
The recording, which can be offered by 
Kiwanis clubs to the radio and televi- 
sion stations in their communities, is 
part of the 1955 program of the Inter- 


national Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs—United States. Two 
of the “spots” are by the Halloran 


Quartet, television performers, who get 
across their citizenship messages in 
song. The other announcements feature 
Cliff Johnson, father in radio’s famous 
“Cliff Johnson Family.” 


(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 
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CLEAN 
DIRTY, OILY 
COnSEE Te 


RUST- OLEUM 
Surla-Etch 


SOLUTION 

















AFTER USING | 
SURFA-ETCH 


It’s Safer! No Fumes, No aie Non-Flam- 
mable, Non-Toxic, No Special Clothes 
Need Be Worn! 


Cleans, etches, neutralizes the alkalies in con- 
crete and cement IN ONE OPERATION! Lit- 
erally “boils out” the pores to remove dirt, 
grease, oil, and soap film. Scrub Surfa-Etch 
thoroughly into surface after removing as much 
excess oil and grease as possible, then rinse 
with fresh water. Follow-up with Rust-Oleum 
Clear-Sele as a dust and water-repellent sealer, 
or Rust-Oleum Floor Finishes. 
Perfect for garages, service 
stations, machine shops, boiler 
rooms, work shops, basements, 
plants, etc. Prompt delivery 
from Industrial teesibunne 
stocks throughout the United 
States and Canada, or write 
for complete information and 
nearest source of supply. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2470 OAKTON STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between June 12 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
Gallatin, Tennessee ve Oubebaa 
North London, Ontario 

Copley, Ohio 

Monticello, Arkansas 

West Hempstead, New York 

Hackney, Kansas 

Warren, Arkansas 

South Bluefield, West Virginia 

East Edmonton, Alberta 

Forrest City, Arkansas 

Nanton, Alberta 


Sapperton, New Westminster, British Columbia 


Kew Gardens Hills, New York 
Whalley, British Columbia 
Hanover, Massachusetts 
Duarte, California 

Flint South, Michigan 
Metropolitan Kokomo, Indiana 
Stevens Park, Dallas, Texas 
The Halifax Area, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Tillsonburg, Ontario 

Phenix City, Alabama 

Finneytown, Ohio 
Greater Zanesville 


Ohio 


SPONSOR 
siedanaita Lima, Ohio 
Save Springfield, Tennessee 

ia London, Ontario 
West Akron and Bath-Richfield, Ohio 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Hempstead and Merrick, New York 
Winfield and Arkansas City, Kansas 
El Dorado and Camden, Arkansas 
Bluefield, West Virginia 

South Edmonton, Alberta 

Elaine, Arkansas 

Southwest Calgary, Alberta 


New Westminster, British Columbia 


Flushing and Fresh Meadows, New York 


New Westminster, British Columbia 
Rockland, Massachusetts 
Arcadia, California 
West Flint, Michigan 

... Kokomo, Indiana 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Ridgetown, Ontario 
Opelika, Alabama 
Northern Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
re ee Zanesville, Ohio 





THE WAYNESVILLE CLUB SALUTES 
ALL ANNIVERSARIES 
Ir your club has celebrated a 25th, 30th 


or 35th anniversary recently, the Inter- 


Club Relations Committee of the 
Waynesville, North Carolina club has 
probably been among those offering 


congratulations 


Since 1953, this energetic group has 
referred to the list of club anniversaries 
carried each month in this section of 


The Kiwanis Magazine and has prompt- 

ly written “Happy Birthday” 

to the celebrating clubs 
Waynesville Kiwanians feel 


messages 


that im 


proved inter-club relations is not all 
that can be gained from inter-club 
correspondence. Before writing each 


letter. the business. social and historical 


aspects ol the addressee’s town are 





traced. Thus informed, the scribe hinges 
DEATHS 
Dr. A. F. Branton, Sr., Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessee; International 
vice-president, 1945-1946; trustee, 
1942-1945; governor, Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, 1937 

Dr. Theodore E. Teah, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania; governor, 
Pennsylvania District, 1955. (Sam 
A. Wagner of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
district governor in 1954, was 
named to succeed Dr. Teah.) 

Harold M. Diggon, 
British Columbia; governor, 
cific Northwest District, 1931. 

Frank J. Horak, Salinas, Cal- 
ifornia; governor, Wisconsin-Up- 


per Michigan District, 1950. 


Victoria, 


Pa- 











his letter not on congenial clichés but 
on some knowledge of the club’s com- 

One result is a more personal- 
interesting letter; another, a 
broadening experience for the writer. 

“We discover things about-our neigh- 
boring states, or even cities in our own 
state, that 
writes a 
“We increase 


munity 
ized, 


we had never known before,” 
the committee. 
our knowledge of Canada 
provinces in history, 
geography, economy and manufactur- 
ing. We locate national parks, historical 
monuments, schools, colleges and birth- 
places of famous men. We learn about 


member of 


and her great 


great irrigation systems that have re- 
claimed thousands of acres of desert 
land, and of American cities that have 


existed under the flags of four and five 
different But best of all 
are the received in reply that 
help us know fellow Kiwanians a little 


better.” 


governments 


letters 





AWARD SCROLL TO RION 

Rion, Sr., International trus- 

1944 to 1946 and district 
Florida in 1943, was pre- 

service award scroll at 


Fount H 
tee trom 
governor of 
sented with a 
an inter-club meeting arranged by the 
Palatka, Florida club. He especially was 
cited for his work in the organizing 
of Key Club International. 





BELLAIRE AND THE AIR FORCE 


Tue Bellaire, Texas club helped pro- 
mote good relations between its com- 
munity and the United States Air 
Force by sponsoring the dedication of 
a new C-45 Air Force bomber as The 
City of Bellaire. 


KIDS’ DAY GETS 
INTERNATIONAL GROWING PAINS 


U.S. dir borce Salutes 





The Air Force lends a hand to spark the 
promotion of Kids’ Day. This poster was 
circulated throughout the US this month. 


Kips’ Day, that annual Saturday in Sep- 


tember when Kiwanians and _ the 
United States Air Force treat the 
youngsters to a big day of fun, is 
gathering interest even beyond the 


borders of Canada and the US. 
Promotional material for Kids’ Day, 
September 24, has been sent on request 
from the General Office to Puerto Rico, 
where the Kiwanis clubs 
has not prevented groups 
wanting to go ahead on their own and 
stage a “Kids’ Day.” Similar help has 
been given to the Chief of Community 
Relations for the USAF in Europe, 
along with the suggestions that “open 
houses” be held at Air Force bases for 
children abroad and that Kiwanians in 
the service overseas be recruited for the 
event. In the US, all Air Force recruit- 
September 


absence of 


local from 


ing posters issued during 
will advertise Kids’ Day 
Last year, 1886 Kiwanis 
ticipated in the Kids’ Day program, and 
1,350,000 boys and girls enter- 
tained. About $900,000 collected 
locally and channeled fo: 
leged child funds and other youth ac- 
tivities. More than half of this figure 
was accumulated during the many Kids’ 
Day peanut sales conducted by Kiwanis 


clubs. 


clubs par- 

were 
was 
underprivi- 


Estimates are that 2200 clubs will 
participate in Kids’ Day this year 


better than fifty per cent of all Kiwanis 
clubs. New promotional items pertaining 


to this annual event are listed in the 
Kids’ Day promotional kit, copies of 
which are available at the General 


Office on request. 





PROGRAM FOR PEORIA 

Turee Key Clubs in Peoria—Central, 
Manual, and Woodruff—visited the Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Company for supper, a 
tour, movies, and a program on oppor- 
tunities in industry. 
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of the Army by 


McCarthy investigations of 1954. 


top posts. Leon Chatelain, Jr., 
of the Institute, 


> Walter Guy, 
Imperial Potentate 
Shrine. 

> R. Warner Ring, 


of the 


a member 


Louisiana. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
>» In Wasurncton, D.C., Wilber Brucker, past president of the Detroit club 
and former governor of the State of Michigan, has been appointed Secretary 
President Eisenhower. 
Robert S. Stevens, whose name made national headlines during the Army- 


>» When the dust cleared after the annual election of officers by The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, two former lieutenant governors of Kiwanis held 
of Washington, 
and Briant E. Hadley, 
North Central States Regional Director. 
past president of the Little Rock, Arkansas club, was named 
Ancient Arabic Order 


of the Miami, 
president of the Southern States Accountants Conference at New Orleans, 


He replaces retiring Secretary 


D.C., was re-elected treasurer 


of Springfield, Illinois, was elected 


Nobels of the Mystic 


Florida club, has been elected 








HONOR CODE FOR GREENSBORO 


HANDSOMELY FRAMED under and 
hung in fifty-six classrooms at Greens- 
High School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, is the following code, written 
by the school’s Key Clubbers: 

1. To be honorable in deed and honest 

in dealings 

2. To be clean in thought and speech. 
3. To respect property 

4. To be 


glass 


boro 


school 


courteous and friendly to 
classmates and teachers. 
5. To obey school regulations and co- 
operate with school officers 
6. To foster proper conduct at school 
and away from school. 
7. To make full use of all advantages 


offered by the school to approve and 
myself. 

warm, friendly, 
work in. 

all times 


advance 
8. To 
atmosphere to 


9 To 


create a happy 


revere God at 





CLUB HONORS DEWEY 

THe Krwanis Cius of New York City 
“Man of the Year” plaque 
to former Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, before he retired from 
office. Two hundred Kiwanians heard 
Dewey call for “understanding and 
patience” in dealing with the new na- 
tions of Asia, which are, he said, “en- 
titled to make all the mistakes” that 
the United States has made in its own 
history. 


awarded its 





UNEXPECTED INTER-CLUB 
MEETING 


ONE OF THE most unusual inter-club 
meetings of the year took place in 
Farmington, New Mexico when a 


chartered airliner carrying Kiwanians 
and wives from the Grand Junction and 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado clubs was 
grounded because of inclement weather. 
Properly concerned, Farmington Ki- 
wanians rushed to the airport to greet 
the unexpected visitors, who were re- 
turning from an inter-club meeting with 


the Phoenix, Arizona club. What they 
found, however, was something less 
than a scene from “Orphans in the 


Storm.” The 
dinner for the 
card game was already 


airline had provided a 
stranded group, and a 
in progress. 
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FORTY AND FORTY 

THE Lochearn, Maryland club was not 
yet a year old when it registered its 
40th member on the 40th Anniversary 
of Kiwanis. 





KIWANIS’ SCOUTING RECORD 

LAST YEAR, Kiwanis clubs sponsored 
73,946 boys in the Scouting program. 
The clubs sponsored 1763 units in all, 


including 428 Cub Packs, 975 Boy Scout 
360 Explorer units. 


troops and 
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“te 
MEET SIDEWALK STAN, 


THE SIGNBOARD MAN 

Berore next June 17-21, when Kiwanis 
International stages its forty-first an- 
nual convention in San Francisco, Side- 
walk Stan, being the tireless tramper 
will carry his signboard more 
thousand miles over California 
calling the attention of 
our readers—step by step—to some of 
the excelling scenic, historic, and 
pleasuresome points of interest enhanc- 
ing the 1956 convention. You'll find 
Sidewalk Stan on page forty-one, 
starting the first leg of his journey. 
Then watch for him in each of the next 
eight issues. THE END 
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HUNDREDS = 
OF IDEAS 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
Plaques—name plates, awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls. me- 
morials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy, medal, 

cup ideas ask for 

Brochure B. 





Advertising 


Machine 










! if ustrates 
Gov’t Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions— with 
ad. messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 


SEND NAM We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 


meking IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


1920 SUNNYSIDE, Dept. 5-K, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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If you are on the board of your church, school, lodge, 
club, P.T.A., ete., you will be delighted with our new 
MONE OE Tables NOW, at no extra cost, offered 
with completely finished tops highly resistant to 
most serving hazards May be used with or without 
table ck ths as desired Send for the complete, new 
Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money- 


MONROE co., 


uunts to institutions 


16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 
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WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


on any subject—business or general. We offer 
expert editing, poem promotion, complete 
publicity, fair, honest cooperative contract if 
your work is acceptable. Write, or mail manu- 
script directly, without obligation, 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Aften.: Mr. Destry 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 














SCHOOL SENTINEL 


PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN 
AT SCHOOL CROSSINGS 
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TREAT your next meeting 

to a modern MIRACLE 
entertain and inspire 
new Swift & Company 
picture 


Hollywood stars will 
your members in the 
Cemennial motion 


The MIRACLE 
of FEEDING AMERICA 


16 mm—Coltor—27 min 
Write today, giving date you would like 
to tun this free film. You pay return postage 
only 


Ideal Pictures ©. 192 


58 E. South Water S$?. Chicago 1 
World's lergest !émm Library 
26 Branches—Coast to Coast 
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50 & & MORE Yours for selling 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


NOVEMBER 

>» Children’s Book Week 

The Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, New York, 
has designated the week of November 
3-19 as Children’s National Book Week. 
A children’s library or an approved 
children’s reading list are good topics 
for discussion on a “Children’s Book 
Week” program 


> American Education Week 

Your meeting between November 6 and 
12 can be devoted to the importance of 
public schools and the needs of the 
school system in your community. A 
prominent local educator can be sched- 
uled as a speaker for the occasion. 
Sponsors of American Education Week 
are the American Legion, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana; 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois; National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Office of Ed- 
ucation, Department of Health, Welfare 
and Education, Washington 25, D.C 


Remembrance Day” 
November 11 
of United 


who 


> “Veterans’ Day”, “ 
Your meeting nearest 
should honor the 
States and Canadian 


memory 
servicemen 


died defending their countries. In the 
US, November 11, formerly called 
Armistice Day, is now Veterans’ Day. 


Canadians refer to their observance as 
Remembrance Day. Ministers, history 
teachers, veterans and leaders of vet- 
erans’ organizations are likely speakers 
for patriotic programs honoring Vet- 
erans’ Day and Remembrance Day. 


> Thanksgiving Day 

US, Thanksgiving Day 
November 24—offers an opportunity 

for a program with a religious theme 

proclaiming the true meaning of this 

traditional holiday 


To clubs in the 


> Farm-C 
During this year of increased emphasis 
on farm-city relations, a program of the 
type presented by the Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi club deserves special considera- 
tion. The club awarded its “Farmer of 
the Year” prize to a Hines County 
farmer, L. F. Angelo, then heard a 
talk by M. P. Moore, one of the state’s 
agricultural leaders 


sity Program 


>» First Citizens 

Although towns can’t claim a 
generally agreed upon “first citizen,” 
there are citizens in many towns that 
rate special honors. Burlington, New 
Jersey did have a first citizen, however, 
in Judge Howard Eastwood. By way 
of appreciation for his services to the 
community, the Burlington club spon- 
sored a banquet for Judge Eastwood. 
Some 300 attended. 


most 


> Films Available 

“The. Perfect Crime” is the title of a 
dramatic sound-color film on highway 
safety released by Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. Lasting twenty minutes, 
“The Perfect Crime” draws a com- 
parison between the differences in 
public reactions following murder dur- 
ing a $14 grocery robbery and murder 
on the highways. Showings of this 
movie can be arranged with your local 
Caterpillar dealer or the sales promo- 
tion department of the firm, located at 
Peoria 8, Illinois. 

Clubs that have helped gather blood 
for the Red Cross will be interested in 
a new Red Cross film that answers 
questions frequently asked about the 
destination of blood donated through 
Red Cross blood centers. The film, which 
lasts fourteen minutes, is called “Pre- 
scription for Life.” Write the Office of 


Public Information, American National 
Red Cross, Washington 13, D.C 

The Dettra Flag Company, Oaks, 
Pennsylvania, has a new 16mm. sound- 
color film called “Our US Flag,” which 
documents the history of the US in 


terms of the development of the flag. 
Write directly to the Dettra Flag Com- 
pany, or get in touch with a local 
Dettra dealer. A nominal handling 
charge will be requested 
Modern Talking Picture 
many free-loan 16mm. films 
such subjects as sports, safety, 
industry and religion. For a pocket guide 


has 
listed on 
science, 


Service 


of 150 films, write to Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


p> District Convention Report 

If a program has not already 
presented by your delegates to the dis- 
trict convention, a meeting during the 
month of October might be set aside for 
this purpose. 


been 


> Honor Civic Leaders 


Be on the lookout for a local leader who 
deserves special recognition. Then plan 
a program based on his good works in 
the community. The Hillside, New 
Jersey’ club, for example, honored a 
physician who in twenty-one years of 
practicing in Hillside devoted much of 
his free time to such things as establish- 
ing scholarship funds, forming a booster 
club, leading a drive to find a home for 
a paraplegic veteran and serving as 
welfare chairman for several clubs. The 
Hillside club presented a program of 
ten speakers, each telling a different 
part of the doctor’s contributions to the 
community. More than 700 persons 
witnessed the testimonial. 


COMING EVENTS 

>» December 

World-wide Bible Reading—November 
25-December 25 

American Bill of Rights—December 15 
Christmas—December 25 
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brother's keeper 


By NED H. DEARBORN 


President, National Safety Council 


| FRIEND stopped me on the street 
shortly after the Fourth of July holiday and re- 
marked sympathetically, “I imagine you safety 
people must feel like giving up.” 

He seemed surprised when I assured 
him that, far from giving up, we in the organized 
safety business were definitely encouraged by the 
way things were going in the war on accidents, 
despite the big and distressing holiday toll. 

“Why do you feel that way?” he 
asked. 

I listed several things that make the 
National Safety Council feel that definite progress 
is being made in reducing the accident toll. Things 
such as: 
> The mileage death rate in traffic today is the 
lowest in the nation’s history, and just a little 
more than half as big as it was only ten years ago. 
And this is in the face of the fact that more people 
are driving more cars more miles—and faster 
today than ever before. 
> The traffic death toll in 1954 was 2300 below the 
1953 toll. 
> The lives of 35,000 workers have been saved in 
on-the-job accidents since 1941. 
>» The home and farm accident toll is coming down 
steadily. Slowly, it is true, but steadily. 

My friend naturally was gratified to 
know about these things. “How do you account for 
it?” he asked. 

I named several factors we believe 
are responsible in varying degrees for the progress 
being made in accident prevention. Among them 
are: 
> The growing tendency of industry to extend its 
safety know-how beyond the factory gate through- 
out the entire community, as a public service. 

» The increased concern over accidents by govern- 
ment on all levels, from the White House down— 
with greatly increased safety activities 

> The expanding activities of service clubs— 
notably Kiwanis—in the field of accident pre- 
vention. 

> Most of all, the growing realization by the 
average driver that he, after all, is the final answer 
to the accident problem, and a corresponding in- 
crease in willingness to accept this responsibility. 

I am one of the safety people who feel 
that the traffic toll will never come down the way 
it should until the average driver does a more 
skillful, intelligent, courteous job of driving. 

I recognize, of course, the need for 
better roads and highways, for better traffic laws 
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and driver examinations, for better enforcement 
and engineering. But none of these can do the 
job unless the driver does his part. 

Too many drivers today aren’t doing 
their part. These traffic delinquents are in the 
minority, of course. But there are enough of them 
to pile up a disgraceful toll of dead and injured. 

For years the National Safety Council 
has used the slogan, “Be Careful—The Life You 
Save May Be Your Own.” It has caught on until 
some advertising experts believe it may be the 
best known slogan in America today. 

This type of thinking is fine as far 
as it goes. But it doesn’t go far enough. It is 
completely selfish. I believe that in today’s traffic, 
the driver must protect not only himself, but the 
fellow who is sharing the highway with him. So 
the National Safety Council is offering another 
suggestion to supplement and enlarge the selfish 
appeal. It is: “Be Your Brother’s Keeper—Stop 
Accidents!” 

This, to my mind, is practical religion. 
It is the Golden Rule brought up to date. It is 
down-to-earth application of the basic rules of 
decent, civilized living. 

The driver of an automobile must be 
made to realize that he has a moral and social 
obligation to drive in such a manner that he is 
making the highway as safe as it can possibly be. 
He must be made to realize that unless he does 
his part in this common effort to prevent death 
and destruction on the highway, he is failing his 
fundamental duties as a citizen, and has no right 
to drive a car. 

Mail we are receiving at the National 
Safety Council—and you’d be surprised how much 
of it we get from all kinds of people—indicates 
beyond doubt that there is taking place in this 
country a definite awakening of the public to the 
seriousness of the accident problem, and the need 
for its solution. And this mail tells us that the 
average citizen wants to do his part. 

More and more we are being told by 
drivers, .“Let’s crack down on these show-offs, 
these jet drivers, these road hogs, these hot shots 
who feel they own the road.” And more and more 
we are being asked by these average citizens, 
“What can we do to help reduce the traffic toll?” 
We know from many sources that never has the 
subject of safety been given so much thoughtful 
attention by so many. 

What the American people want, they 
usually get. If they really want traffic safety, 
they can have it. And we believe that, more and 
more, they really want it. 

It will take work and effort and time 
and trouble and money. But it is coming as surely 
as any right and good development is bound to 





come. 

Kiwanis International has been doing 
a big job for safety. It is doing more and more to 
achieve its Fifth Objective—‘Work for effective 
highway safety.” I urge every Kiwanian to add one 
more obligation to those he now assumes in the 
field of safety. It is this: “I am my brother’s 
keeper. I will drive accordingly.” THE END 
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Aw 


AY A LITTLE DINNER one night, the 
v toastmaster told the anecdote 
about the dumb prizefighter who 
was called from his bag-punching 
one afternoon to look at an eclipse 
of the sun. The pug surveyed the 
phenomenon blankly for a few mo- 
ments, then, breathing heavily, 
turned to his trainer and _ said, 
“Gosh, too bad, ain’t it.” 

As the passing years add a frieze 
of frost to my balding pate, I find 
myself daily more convinced that 
the rarest of all human qualities is 
intellectual curiosity. I must say, at 
the risk of sounding unkind, that a 
shocking number of persons seem to 
live in arid salt beds of complete 
indifference. One would think that 
an occasional saline lick would 
arouse their thirst, but it doesn’t. 
They just don’t care. 

One cannot help feeling sorry for 
the deadpan. He is cut off entirely 
from one of the greatest joys of life 
—that of doing generous warm- 
hearted things, suddenly, on im- 
pulse. These things may sometimes 
even be a little unwise, but they are 
beautiful. True, he doesn’t know the 
occasional low spots with which 
every more mercurial person is ac- 
quainted, but he never reaches the 
high spots either. And it is these 
high spots that bring sheer glory 
into life. 

Have you ever walked past a 
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great pile of gray iron castings, 
freshly unloaded on a winter’s day? 
The bleak chill radiated by this in- 
ert mass of metal envelops you as 
you walk by and offers a close 
analogy to the expel ience of meeting 
a deadpan acquaintance on the 
street. If, at the moment, you hap- 
pen to be engaged in enthusiastic 
contemplation of some fascinating 
idea, and impulsively blurt it out to 
him, you are forthwith practically 
frozen in your tracks. In his inability 
to rise to any idea, he freezes in- 
stantly. He becomes instantly a 
veritable iceberg of disapproval. To 
him, the one unforgivable trait is 
animation. You have been guilty of 
it. 

One time I was riding on the boat 
train from Cherbourg to Paris with 
a companion who had never been in 
France before. I gave him the out- 
side seat so that he might better take 
in the charming countryside. At 
Rouen, the train stopped for ten 
minutes, and our position was such 
that the entire window was filled 
with the soaring mass of the famous 
medieval cathedral. Rouen! Could 
anyone ever forget it! I said not a 
word, so that my companion might 
better enjoy the inspiring picture. 
Later, I said “Well, what did you 
think of the Cathedral?” “What 
cathedral?” he said. And he had 
looked right at it for ten minutes! 

It is enough to make the angels 
weep. Here was a man so insulated 
from any prickings of curiosity that 
one of the most heart-lifting sights 
in Europe had not even registered. 
His eyes, of course, had received the 
image, but his mental receptivity 
was so dull that the image had dis- 
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By K. G. MERRILL 


sipated before it reached his brain 

Actually, “these silent 
men,” far from being supermen, as 
they defensively fancy themselves, 
are cases of “adolescent holdover.” 
In the early teens, perception out- 
understanding. New horizons 
open up; half-comprehended 
frightening urges suddenly appear; 
an almost desperate need for a cer- 


strong 


runs 
and 


tain degree of independence arises. 
In the resultant disintegrating con- 
fusion, the fast-growing boy or girl 
can take refuge only in mute silence. 
If he doesn’t talk, he doesn’t give 
himself away. Later, if his parents 
have been wise and compassionate 
during his tumult, an 
adult self-confidence slowly starts to 
take shape. By the time a normal 
young man is twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three he is no longer afraid to 


period of 


speak up when his turn comes. But 


if a young man has been handled 
callously, ignorantly, brutally dur- 
ing this tender period—his adoles- 
cent phase—what should have been 
phase of silence, 
while he catches up with himself, 


becomes the tragedy of permanent 


just a_ transient 


apathy. 

It is tragedy 
deep potentials of life 
the healthy development of intel- 
lectual curiosity. This in turn must 
rest upon a foundation of myriad 
man 


because all of the 
result from 


answered questions. If a 
doesn’t outgrow his adolescent fear 
of asking questions, of going out on 
a limb, intellectual curiosity simply 
never develops. And there you are. 

Not long ago, a friend of mine had 
an opening in his organization that 
should have drawn ambitious young 
men like a magnet. Yet, time went 
by and the job wasn’t filled. “What 
are you looking for?” I said to him 
one day. “You certainly are taking 
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your time finding someone for that 
job.” 

“You know,” he replied, “just be- 
tween you and me, I don’t really 
know! All I know is that all the 
solemn young men who have applied 
for the job have bored me to death— 
and I am afraid they’d do the same 
to our customers. * 

A few nights later I met him at a 
party. It was a rather large affair, 
and a little more than our host could 
handle, so he had prevailed upon his 
son to assist him. The boy had just 
got out of the Army, after first 
finishing college, and was he turning 
to with a will! He was everywhere. 
Seated in the corner, quietly observ- 
ing, I heard him talk on five different 
subjects with five different guests in 
quick alert young 
mind seizing instantly the essentials 
of the matters under discussion, his 
mobile face reflecting his delight in 
each thought. What a job he did! 

The next day, I learned that I was 
not the only person who had ob- 
served the boy’s remarkable social 
warmth. My friend who had been so 
slow to act now worked fast. By nine 
o'clock the next morning, he had the 
young man on the telephone, in- 
viting him in for an interview. At 
two o'clock he talked with him; at 
four o’clock the boy had the job. 

It is, in fact, because of the com- 
mon alkalinity of mankind that the 
person who takes a quick and lively 
interest in everything about him is 
so tartly refreshing. I have in mind 
a friend who is simply delightful. 
No matter what subject bobs up in a 
conversation—a book, a sport car, a 
concert program, an automatic ma- 
chine, a painting, a philosophical 
concept, a dog, a new play, a medical 
discovery, a different sandtrap, old 
silver, supersonic planes, Russia, the 


succession, his 
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Mork 


Brooklyn Dodgers—he pursues it 
avidly, with sympathy and kindling 
enthusiasm. His very presence gives 
others a feeling of participation, of 
being a part of the contemporary 
scene. His children adore him, for he 
makes life a fascinating adventure, 
one in which a sense of wonder is 
constantly cushioning the bruises of 
learning. 

The influence of a vivid personal- 
ity like this is incalculable. It doesn’t 
end with social popularity. His atti- 
tude toward life gives all comers a 
sense of individual importance; it 
makes time spent with him a lively 
experience—in a world where so 
many of our associations and duties 
seem drab and fruitless. 

Away with those imposters of fic- 
tion, the “strong silent men”—the 
deadpans, in other words; or, as 
Elizabeth Etnier, grouping all vari- 
eties of the breed under one 
heading, describes them, “men of 
measured merriment!” I like impul- 
siveness, warmth and spontaneity in 
people, and hold close to my heart 
those wonderful, wonderful souls 
who can light a fire in a cold and 
alien room. THE END 


US Alr Ferce General Edwin W. Rawlings supervises thirty-five billion dollars 





of military securitv—The Air Materiel Command. 


y 1929. the flying bug was really 
B biting the youth of America 
Charles Lindbergh had 
Atlantic alone, 
of millions Barnstorming 
toured the land 
exhibitions of skill and daring 


flown the 
firing the imagination 
pilots 
with hair-raising 

So it probably wasn’t too much of 
a surprise to the merchandising di- 
rector of the big Dayton Department 
when Ed 


twenty-four-year-old 


Store in Minneapolis 
Rawlings, a 
assistant manager, came to offer his 
resignation. He wanted to join the 


Army's Ajit 


aviatol 


Corps and become an 


official tried to 
“You've got 


The company 
change the lad’s mind 
a great future in the business world, 
“We like 


judgment, the way you get 


Ed,” the older man said 
Your! 
things done. Those things help make 
a top executive But there’s no 
place up in the air for someone with 
your ability. There’s just no future 
to this aviation nonsense.” 

The Minneapolis businessman was 
businessman but a 


twenty-five 


a good 
prophet Just 


poor 


years 
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later, Edwin W. Rawlings became a 
US Aijir 
forty-nine one of the 
What's 
more, his job as commander of the 
giant Air Materiel Command makes 
him boss of a business with assets of 
about $35,000,000,000 and a current 
$11.000.000.000 
For the sake of comparisons, this is 


four-star general in the 
Force, at 


youngest in the service. 


budget of around 
like being the head of a company as 
big as Standard Oil, Sears Roebuck, 
Ford, Motors and Mont- 
gomery Ward combined! 


General 


Yet, like so many other Canadian 
Gen- 
eral Rawlings is also a Kiwanian. 
His membership in the Dayton, Ohio 


and American businessmen, 


club is an honorary one, but this is 
only because his oppressive duties 
make regular attendance physically 
impossible. Any Tuesday, though, 
that the General is in AMC head- 
quarters at the Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in Dayton, he does 
his best to fit the club’s 12:30 lunch- 
eon into his schedule. Quite often 





his duties send him away from the 
base 

This is because his Air Materiel 
Command is the logistical arm of the 
Air Force. 


transports and 


In short, it buys, stores, 
maintains the air- 
craft and equipment needed to give 
the US an Air Force that is con- 
stantly at combat readiness 

And it’s at this point that the Gen- 
eral differs from other business ex- 
ecutives. 

“The goal of AMC is not profit... 
it’s survival,” the 
grimly. “If an ordinary business- 


General says 


man guesses wrong in his buying or 
merchandising, he may lose a sale 
or maybe an account. If we of the 
Air Force guess wrong, our country 
and the free world may lose every- 
thing.” 

The responsibility that 
upon the starred shoulders of the 
dark-haired young general is stag- 
gering. His Command must supply 
everything needed by the Air Force 
in its mission to help prevent any 
future war by being so strong—and 
ready—that any possible aggression 


weighs 
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Husiness 


will be deterred in the face of the 
terrible retaliation. Should preven- 
tion fail, he must have ready for 
instantaneous use the materials 
necessary to win. 

Thus, AMC provides the foil- 
wrapped foods eaten by a crew of a 
giant Strategic Air Command B-36 
intercontinental bomber as it wings 
35,000 feet above the Arctic .. . the 
deadly rockets that are slipped into 
the pods of an F-89 Scorpion jet at 
an ever-vigilant Air Defense Com- 
mand fighter-interceptor base 
the aircraft .. . the glowing radar in 
an isolated mountain outpost. 

From the white, concrete head- 
quarters building at Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, General Rawlings directs 
operations at nine Air Materiel 
Areas, seven Air Force Depots, 
eighteen Air Procurement Districts, 
four District Traffic Offices, four 
specialized units, four Logistic Con- 
trol Groups and plant representa- 
tives at most of the Air Force’s prime 
contractors’ plants. 

Personnel under his command in- 
clude 160,000 men and women, of 
which about three fourths are civil- 
ians. They carry out the mountain 
of detail work necessary to supply 
and maintain an Air Force on a war- 
time basis in a peacetime economy. 

Most Kiwanians are familiar 
enough with the problems of keep- 
ing proper control over inventory. 
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So imagine what it’s like to have a 
stock of more than 1,000,000 dif- 
ferent items. (As a yardstick, Sears 
normally handles 200,000 items.) 
And when it comes to shipping, 
compare the average distributor’s 
activity with the 4,000,000 tons of 
goods moved annually by AMC 
through its depots. This entire pro- 
gram of procurement and supply is, 
in itself, part of a new military 
philosophy. 

“This nation’s aerial striking force 
is basic to our successful defense,” 
explains General Rawlings. “In any 
future war, there will be no time for 
the tremendous build-up of planes 
and weapons that we saw in World 
War II. That thinking is completely 
outmoded. 

“We must keep our ‘customers’— 
the many tactical air units all over 
the world—supplied with the equip- 
ment needed to fight today, if neces- 
sary. Tomorrow can be too late.” 

This feeling of urgency and seri- 
ousness permeates the entire com- 
mand headquarters at the base, 
which is nine miles outside of Day- 
ton. What the work here lacks in 
glamour and excitement, it makes 
up with the accomplishment of 
intricate tasks of administration and 
organization. 

For General Rawlings, the day 
begins at precisely 8 a.m., when his 
plain blue sedan swings up the 
driveway of his comfortable home 
on the base. His aide, Major James 
A. Summer, picks him up at exactly 
that time, and a few minutes later 
the General strides up the stairs to 
his second floor office. 

He virtually dogtrots along the 
corridors of the headquarters build- 
ing and charges through doors with 
the air of a man who has things to 
do and no time to waste. 

In his paneled office, the General 
immediately goes to work. At his 
elbow is a direct telephone line to 
the Pentagon, and many of the docu- 
ments on his desk are covered by a 
red-striped cover marked SECRET. 

Like most executives, he likes to 
take off his coat when working 
alone in his office and stoke up his 


brier pipe as he tackles the flow of 


reports, surveys and correspondence 
that await his review. 

A day that begins like that expe- 
rienced by most members of top 
management in business can end 
quite differently for General Raw- 
lings. Just a few weeks ago, for ex- 
ample, he worked until noon and 
hurried down to the staff dining 
room, where he lunched with four 
of his top deputies. Then he sped 


a short distance across area “A” of 
the base to the hangars of Patterson 
Field. There, a shining twin-engined 
C-131 plane was waiting. The crew 
snapped to attention at the foot of 
the ramp as he bounded out and 
hurried up the stairs, followed by 
Major Summer and five other staff 
members. 

A few minutes later, the sleek, 
silver plane was headed to Hill AFB 
in Utah where the Ogden Air Ma- 
teriel Area headquarters is located. 
There, the General conferred with 
Major General M. E. Tillery on 
problems involving aircraft wheels, 
brakes and hydraulic equipment and 
the school and training devices 
handled at the area. Conferences 
and briefings lasted until 11 p.m., 
but the General was up at 6 a.m. and 
ready for take-off an hour later for 
McClellan AFB in Sacramento. He 
was there at 10:30 a.m. and into 
meetings a few minutes after the 
plane touched down. 

General Rawlings lunched at Mc- 
Clellan AFB, addressed the grad- 
uating class at the Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers Academy at Travis 
AFB and then swung down to San 
Francisco for an address before the 
Press and Union League Club. At 
9:30 p.m. he reboarded his plane for 
an all-night flight to Elmendorf AFB 
in Alaska. 

Before this trip was over, the 
General met with commanders of 
the Alaskan Air Command on the 
supply needs of units in that sensi- 
tive area and dropped down to 
inspect the vital Distant Early 
Warning radar line that stretches 
across the northernmost reaches of 
the continent. 

Kiwanis meeting days might also 
have, in the recent past, found the 
General in Spain, in North Africa, 
on Formosa and in Japan. Dayton 
Kiwanians are kept posted on these 
survey trips, though, for the General 
is a popular luncheon speaker, with 
his reports on global military opera- 
tions. 

“The men who fly the jet fight- 
ers and bombers, the maintenance 
crews, the cooks, bakers and clerks 
are all our customers—no matter 
where in the world they are,” Gen- 
eral Rawlings says. “We're out to 
keep them satisfied. And if we 
don’t, we hear about it—fast, don’t 
worry.” 

It’s no accident that the General’s 
love for flying and his unique busi- 
ness ability have been combined in 
a military career. His early assign- 
ments were with operational units 
of the Army Air Force. At Luke 
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Field, Hawaii, he met Muriel Peter- 
son, a winsome American girl living 
Honolulu. They were 
married in 1930, and their first son 
was born on the Islands. In 1932, 
the Rawlings returned to the US, 
and later the young lieutenant was 
given duty with the Field Service 
Section, his first key administrative 


in nearby 


post. His handling of this assignment 
led to his selection two years later 
to attend the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
Rawlings was gradu- 


ated “with distinction” in 1939 with 


ministration 


a master’s degree in industrial man- 
agement. From this point on, his 
career as an ace military adminis- 
trator began to roll 

By 1945, he wore the star of 
brigadier general and was assigned 
o Wright-Patterson, where he 
headed the newly reorganized Pro- 


curement Division in addition to his 
duties with war contract termina- 
tion 

When the Air Force became an 
independent service in 1947, General 
Rawlings became its first comp- 
troller. Later, in 1951, he assumed 
command of AMC. His promotions 
through the general officer ranks 
February 19, 


1954, his wife proudly 


continued until on 
pinned his 
fourth star on his shoulders. 

There are obviously many dif- 
ferences between a civilian organi- 
zation working to sell to a consumer 
public and a military operation 
charged with supporting a _ global 
air force. Yet AMC has been alert 
to adopt those techniques and prac- 
tices of civilian business that will 
make its work more efficient and 
Some, like de- 


centralization, have helped speed the 


more economk al 


flow of materials to using groups 
and, at the same time, decreased the 
danger of concentrating all head- 
quarters activities at one target area. 

Others, like quality control, con- 
solidated buying and high value in- 
ventory, have contributed toward 
giving the taxpayer “more Air Force 
per -dollar.” 

As the first comptroller of the Air 
Force, General Rawlings introduced 
the use of electronic computers to 
solve statistical problems that for- 
merly took thousands of man-hours. 
Under his direction, “life ex- 
pectancy” tables, much like those 
actuary tables used by insurance 
companies, were drawn up for air- 
craft engines and similar critical and 
highly expensive items. 

Many of his top officers have had 
considerable civilian managerial ex- 
perience. Others have been sent back 


to universities like Harvard for 
graduate level training in business 
administration. One newly inducted 
second lieutenant, fresh from a col- 
lege Air ROTC program, was awed 
after his first day on duty with 
AMC. “Just about every officer in 
my section has at least one college 
degree,” he said, “four have Master’s 
and my colonel is a Ph. D.” 

With this academic and business 
background, General Rawlings 
works to combine practical air ex- 
perience. A majority of AMC head- 
quarters officers wear wings, and 
many have headed their own combat 
squadrons. General Rawlings him- 
self is a veteran command pilot and 
generally takes over the controls of 
his plane while on survey flights. 
All qualified flight officers in his 
command are strongly encouraged 
to maintain their flying status even 
though their current duty is strictly 
desk work. 

To make this possible, a small fleet 
of planes is kept in readiness at 
Wright-Patterson for administrative, 





priority cargo, and “proficiency” 
flights. At AMC, these flights are 
largely outside of regular duty 
hours. In the early morning light 
after dawn, pilots pick up their ships 
and check out for cross-country 
flights. Many report to their offices 
at 8 a.m. after having been over to 
Detroit and Chicago. Others have 
dinner and then get night flying and 
instrument time in. 

“T have a hunch that an officer will 
do just a little better job of buying 
and keeping supplies moving if he 
is personally aware of how impor- 
tant the part or instrument con- 
cerned is to the man out in the 
field,” says General Rawlings. 

For all the responsibilities and 
daily problems that face the Gen- 
eral, he still is not unlike many 
thousands of other Kiwanians once 
he closes the front door of his home 
behind him after work. He is ex- 
tremely devoted to his family, which, 
in addition to his charming wife and 
four sons, now also includes four 

(see BIGGEST BUSINESS page 38) 


All photographs by Bob McCullough 
























(Above and right) General Rawl- 
ings attends a staff briefing in the 
spacious Air Room of command 
headquarters, where a budget re- 
port is read. At his elbow rests an 
imposing twelve-inch stack of ref- 
ence material. In the bacground, 
behind drawn curtains, are various 
maps of military operations. 
(Left) Major James A. Summer, 
his aide-de-camp, ushers a civilian 
expert into the busy General's 
office. AMC manufactures only 
a few items, buying the majority 
of Air Force goods from civilian 
contractors; three-quarters of its 
personnel are civilian employees. 
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Jet engines, like all machines, wear out. AMC’s 

problem is: How often? Under what condi- 

‘ P tions? To assist with the right answers, Gen- 

He walks, thinks and acts at double-time... eral Rawlings introduced the giant computer, 
' UNIVAC, which produces a “life expectancy” 

table for each type of jet. Later, civilian in- 

dustry began using the computers for similar 


problems. (Above) The General looks over data 
being processed in the UNIVAC room at AMC. 








(Above) The staff briefing ends as the 
General rises and strides to the door. 
He moves rapidly. By the time the others 
leave the table, he will be out of the 
room and on to his next appointment, 
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(Above) After the briefing, an aide over- 
takes the General to continue a discus- 
sion started inside. (Right) at lunch, the 
General talks with Brig. Gen. Benjamin 
L. Funk, chief of AMC Plans and Pro- 
gramming (left), and Lt. Gen. William F. 
McKee, deputy commander of the AMC, 


At the end of the day; the General 
moves down the corridor of the 
headquarters building with his 
aides, all of them talking shop 
up to the last goodbys. Behind 
the General walks his driver. 


Symbols of the General’s military 
rank and Kiwanis membership: 
(Right) Four stars above his auto- 
mobile bumper, his silver braided 
hat among those of other Dayton 
Kiwanians, and his Kiwanis badge. 





(Above) Followed by Major Summer, 


carrying twin briefcases, the General 


boards a four-engined C-54E trans- 
port, which he uses for long-distance 
flights. Inside he may work with his 
aide (top, right) or take over at the 
controls of the plane (bottom, right). 





(Left) On the patio of his home at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, the General relaxes with his 
wife, Muriel, and their sons, Dick (le't), 
and John (right), aged 14 and 16 respective. 
ly. (Below) Mrs. Rawlings, the family ex- 
pert on gardening, displays an ear of corn, 


(Above) In the hotel labby before the Day- 
ton club’s Tuesday noon meeting, the Gen- 
eral affixes his Kiwanis button to his tunic. 
Although he is an honorary Kiwanian, and 
thereby not required to attend, he manages 
to be present at one meeting a month. (Left) 
He lunches with Dayton club members. The 
General watches his diet, avoids desserts 
“when anyone is looking,” keeps sacharine 
on his dining table at headquarters. 
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the boards. It left a growing mound on the 
j dry earth. Above the hill of grain, painted in 
white letters, was: “Saskatchewan Pool Elevator 
No. 100.” A dog of dubious parentage sniffed 


disinterestedly at the newly formed pyramid 
disappeared behind another building. This mongrel had 


the grain, the storage elevators and the railroad. 


j touched the three landmarks of these prairies 
/ / 
y 


HIs Is Canadian wheat country, 
Tithe sprawling 25,000,000 acres 
j that roll on almost endlessly from 
| the eastern fringe of Manitoba, 
through Saskatchewan, to the shad- 
ows of the great Rocky Mountains 
in western Alberta. Here are the flat 
plains: of wheat that are a _ vast 
golden ocean, interrupted only by a 
skyline of skyscrapers that are the 
grain elevators. 

From these prairies come more 


itestreted by Chuck Kessler than 500,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
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A small trickle of grain seeped between the crack i 


and then trotted down the railroad track, turned, 
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S MacKkKAY 


and the conquered wheat 


Weather defeated him. So did chance. Then an Indian 
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uprising fared, and his horses were confiscated. Still this indefatigable 


soll would not be beaten. 
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a single year. Trucks, railroad cars, 
and freighters move more than half 
of the harvest out of Canada and to 
the markets of the world. Industry 
here is not smoke and steel, but dust 
and wheat. 

But the record of this agricultural 
giant is not an early chapter in 
Canadian history. In fact, the pages 
are of recent vintage, and some of 
the most successful passages were 
written only in the last half-century. 

In between the lines, which tell of 
frost, hailstorms and the roaring 
wind of the Prairie Provinces, is the 
story of a man, a rugged pioneer 

That man was Angus MacKay, 
a broad-shouldered farmer whose 
wind-etched face was testimony of 
the struggle against the 
But MacKay was than a 
fighter; he had foresight. Long be- 
fore the first threshing machine was 
introduced to the prairies, he knew 
that wheat would be the future of 


elements 
more 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. 
In 1880, when the prairies were 


a no man’s land used as a fur 
trading ground for the Hudson Bay 
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Company, MacKay was a well-to-do 
Ontario farmer. But he wasn’t sat- 
isfied with the Old World farming 
methods that demanded crop rotation 
and fertilization. He had seen the 
rich earth of the wilderness, and he 
knew that it could, if tamed, lead 
to agricultural advancements un- 
heard of in the rest of Canada. 

It was an announcement in an 
Ontario newspaper that sent Mac- 
Kay westward. The railroad had 
already pierced the prairies; in 
Canada, as in the neighboring United 
States, the “ * was pushing 
back the frontier. Together with his 
friend, James Williamson, MacKay 
took the Canadian Pacific to its 
most westward point, Winnipeg, and 
moved further into the prairie land. 

The optimistic dreams of this 
were to suffer in a land 
whose severe winters dismayed even 
the toughest of men. Here, in the 
prairies, wheat could not be planted 
in the fall, to be covered in a few 
months by protective layers of snow, 
as it could in the part of Canada 
MacKay had come from. The prairie 
wind whipped the snow away, and 


iron horse’ 


proneer 
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umn 
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the frost struck deep to kill the tiny 
kernels. 

In the prairies, the wheat had to 
be planted in the spring, pushing 
harvest time into September, a 
month when the killer frost would 
visit the prairies unannounced. Mac- 
Kay and Williamson soon met this 
ruthless destroyer. One September 
evening in 1884, after three years of 
experimenting with land and seeds, 
MacKay looked out over 1500 acres 
of his golden crop. The wheat stood 
thick, quivering slightly in a soft 
breeze. 

Ne better start cutting,” 
told his partner. 

“There’s time enough. A couple of 
days won’t matter now,” Williamson 
said. But the next twenty-four hours 
did count. 

In the morning, both men had to 
shield themselves against the cold 
northern wind that had swooped 
down on the prairies. The night had 
left the first calling card of winter, 
a blanket of frost that made the 
wheat crop sparkle in death. Wil- 
liamson was discouraged, but Mac- 
Kay waited for spring and followed 


MacKay 











his plow, turning up deep black fur- 
rows that the seed under 
a warm May sun. However, it still 
was a wild country, and its enemies 


received 


were not confined to nature 

When MacKay reached the half- 
way mark in his planting, there was 
a serious uprising of half-breeds and 


Indians. It was the old story of the 
white man’s farms against the In- 
dian’s hunting grounds. Several 


thousand volunteers from through- 
out Canada took the field. There was 
some sharp fighting, and the farmers’ 


horses were confiscated to bring 
supplies to the men; farming stopped 
and war began. The Indian leader 


Riel was the same old fighter who 
led the rebellion at Winnipeg in 
1870. When the sup- 
pressed, he was captured and ex- 


uprising was 
ecuted 


Bur we prep with the 
irony on his lips. For that year, the 
frost did not visit the prairies until 
October. If the war had not inter- 
fered, the fields would have been 
planted and the prairies would have 
had their first bumper crop. For 
MacKay, however, the Indian battle 
brought an important answer. The 
next spring, he planted his entire 
land, but only the soil that had rested 
fallow during the war produced a 
worthwhile crop. The was 
obvious and MacKay cautioned the 
other farmers: “It’s dangerous in 
this dry country to raise the same 
after year on the same 


smile of 


lesson 


crop 
field.” 
MacKay’s fallow land farming had 
started. The method still is in use 
today. News of “MacKay’s miracle 
crop” spread quickly until his name 
was known to most of the pioneer 
farmers of the prairies. One day, a 
dignified, gray-haired gentleman 
approached him. He was William 
Saunders, appointed by the Canadian 


year 


Parliament to start experimental 
farms. 
“I've heard about you,” said 


Saunders, “You've got a knack for 
understanding these problems. I'd 
like you to run a branch experi- 
mental farm at Indian Head.” 

MacKay accepted the job, and in 
1887 became the first superintendent 
of the Indian Head Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farm. The year before, 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad had 
completed its last link across the 
Rocky Mountains to Vancouver. 
Now the virgin land could be 
reached, and now, MacKay thought, 
it must be farmed. 

But the reputation of frost and 
isolated winters, unparalleled in any 
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other farm area in North America, 
had spread to the ears of investors. 
The prairies still were called a 
risky wilderness. Immigration was 
slow. Newcomers from Great Britain 
and Europe trickled in. But for every 
new family moving to the prairies, 
thirty or forty followed the promises 
of free land from American railroads 
developing their own 
western areas at a far faster rate. 

MacKay and Saunders knew this. 
They had to find the answer. “We 
must develop a wheat that can be 
harvested early,” they decided, “and 
at the same time be tough enough 


who were 


to repel September frost.” That, 
they admitted, was quite a com- 
bination. 

The experiments began. They 


started crossbreeding European 
wheat with the prairies’ staple, Red 
Fife, the same wheat that MacKay 
saw destroyed so many times by the 
September frosts. Saunders ex- 
plained it this way: “Breeding grain 
is much like breeding strains of 
cattle or horses. You breed your best 
to get something better.” 

The operation was slow. Day after 
day and spring after spring, Mac- 
Kay moved among his experimental 
wheat, using tiny forceps instead of 
a thresher. Carefully he pulled out 
the pollen bearing stamens of a 
foreign wheat and carried to it the 
pollen from nearby Red Fife. Then 
he wrapped the head of each plant 
with a Manila paper cover to keep 
out stray pollen. When the germina- 
tion period was over, he snipped off 
the ripe heads and sent them to 
Saunders, who was working with 
seeds in his laboratory at Ottawa. 
The years passed and the delicate 
experiments continued across the 
turn of the century. Nearly 700 
different grains were crossbred. 

The beginning of the twentieth 
century also brought an upswing of 
settlers to the prairies. Canada’s ac- 
tive immigration policy in Great 
Britain and Europe brought scores 
of farm families to the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. Thousands came by way of 
the United States, where the frontier 
now existed only in the history books 
and the folk songs. There, the days 
of free land grants were gone. 

But in the prairies there were mil- 
lions of acres of unoccupied land 
owned by the government, the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and the 
Hudson Bay Company. For farmers 
who promised to settle and cultivate, 
there were free grants or premium 
lands at nominal prices. 

Both Saunders and MacKay were 


heartened by this influx of new im- 
migrants. The wheat country was 
developing even beyond their ex- 
pectations, but they still had to find 
the golden kernel they were looking 
for. Saunders, nearing seventy, now 
had the help of his son, Dr. Charles 
E. Saunders, who brought to the ex- 
periments new academic learning 
In the spring of 1907, they planted 
all their promising seeds. With the 
grains, Saunders sent a note to Mac- 
Kay at Indian Head. “Try the 
Chelsea, Gatineau and the Marquis 
-they seem to be the best,” he 
wrote. “Let’s see what happens.” 
MacKay planted each in a separate 
field, and the long vigil started. 
June brought rains and some sun, 
and a warm July coaxed the wheat 
toward the prairie sky. But by the 
end of the month the grain still 
stood unripened. MacKay, whose 
wind-burned face and gnarled fin- 
gers showed the scars of years of 
planting, hoping and planting again, 
walked wearily through his field. 
The first day in August brought a 
temperature of thirty-five degrees. 
A brief warm spell followed only 
to introduce the cold wind that 
MacKay knew was the harbinger of 
frost. Early September brought a 
freezing rain that buried the crops 
beneath sheets of icy glaze. “Worst 
year since 1882,” MacKay noted. 
Slightly stoop-shouldered now, he 
inspected the fields and saw them 
one by one in ruins. But when he 
reached a small knoll, he suddenly 
straightened up. There, a patch of 
the new Marquis wheat stood high 
off the ground—slightly green—but 
ready to cut. He extracted a few 
kernels from the gently waving 
stalks. They were hard and plump. 
Two days later, he harvested the 
Marquis. The yield was a bumper 
forty-one bushels to the acre. The 
experiments were over. This—the 
new Marquis—was the answer for 
the farmers of the great prairies. 
The Marquis wheat soon became the 
champion of the Prairie Provinces 
and today still is considered the 
standard for quality in hard, red 
spring wheats. It has been the step- 
ping stone to newer varieties that 
are as hardy, and ripen even earlier. 
Angus MacKay became inspector 
of the government’s experimental 
farms and continued to live at In- 
dian Head until his death in 1932. 
From the front porch of his modest 
home, virtually in the center of this 
great wheat country, he could see 
his former wilderness turn into the 
expansive golden ocean he helped to 
create. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Most potent force for good ever 
developed on this earth probably is 
the mass mind, the cumulative think- 
ing of 177,000,000 Americans and 
Canadians. Our wheels grind slowly 
but well. “About things on which the 
public thinks long,” wrote Sam John- 
son, “it commonly attains to think 
right.” 
* * * 


Some brother Kiwanians tried 
to tell my Kiwanianne that I was 
looking at other girls on club 
Ladies’ Night. “Nonsense!” said 
she. “He is too decent for that, 
too fine of character. And too old.” 


7 . 7 


You can tell that times are get- 
ting tough. Cities don’t have the 
money to build more streets to 


park cars on. 
- * 


Biggest employer in the United 
States is the aviation industry. And 
Number One owner of private air- 
eraft in the United States is the 
farmer. 

Are you listening, Comrade Bul- 
ganin? 

* * * 


The billions we have loaned 
(which will never be repaid) and 
given to foreign countries are not 
just US propaganda or emergency 
defense measures. They add up to 
the greatest sharing ever done; an 
outpouring of good will, and of in- 
herent desire to lift all mankind to 
our level. It is my feeling that the 
Almighty will have noted this as 
an item in America’s favor. 
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“It’s a good thing to have an open 
mind,” I was told at table recently 
by our past president of Kiwanis 
International, Ben Knudson, “pro- 
vided you are careful about what 
you shovel into it.” 


7 * * 


I wish I had as much fun when 
I’m out alone as my wife thinks I 


have. 
* * * 


No Kiwanis club president is as 
powerful as his Program Commit- 
tee. Usually the membership ig- 
nores that, blaming or praising him 
for whatever develops at a meeting. 


* o * 


From here on, let’s forget about 
the minutes of the last meeting and 
concentrate on better achievement 


reports. 





Best lie detector, any married man 
ean tell you, is made not from ura- 
nium or electricity, but from a man’s 


rib. 
* * * 


The man I yearn most to beat 
with my fists is the husband who 
churlishly reprimands his wife, 
especially in public. The woman I 
most yearn to slap is the wife who 
eternally “digs” at her husband, 
belittling him. Both are advertising 
their immaturities. 


* * * 


Certainly every Kiwanian needs 
a wife. So many things go wrong 
in life that he can’t quite blame all 
of them on the government. 


If truth be known, men and 
women talk about the same thing. 
But not necessarily in the same 
words, or in the same room, 


* * * 


Thrift is indeed a virtue. I wish 
my ancestors had practiced more of 
it, so that so much of it wouldn’t 
be forced on me now. 


- * * 


It’s fine to say things when on 
your knees, but its effectiveness may 
show in direct proportion to what 
you do when you arise. 


* 7 * 


Priceless Americanism, any 
month: The privilege of sassing 
another American, disagreeing with 
him, telling him what I think, even 
voting against him and his stupid 
politics, and still liking him and 
knowing that neither of us will get 


mad. 
* + * 


Remember, gentlemen, these try- 
ing times are the “Good Old Days” 
>. . . . 
you'll be yearning for in just a few 
years. 
* - — 


“A lot of people,” says J. Vincent 
Kivlen of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bensonhurst, New York, “will al- 
ways give three cheers for some- 
thing they wouldn’t give anything 


else for.” 
- 7 


“Nothing in the world is quite so 
complicated as a little boy,” says 
neighbor Steve Ellingson, from much 
experience. “Even our government, 
with its thousands of branches, is 
simple compared to him.” 

He’s wrong; I’ve had three little 
girls. 


7 . * 


Let Kiwanis, like the individ- 
ual, be wary of what “has been 
done,” for there’s nothing inher- 
ently sacred about precedent. We 
must constantly challenge the good 
in our club routine and program- 
ing, seeking something better. Lest 
the swift flight of time leave us 
weak and ineffectual, we must 
never be quite content with today’s 


success. 
* ” * 


During the coming years Kiwanis 
must remain firmly dedicated to 
preservation of natural resources: the 
taxpayer, for instance. 
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MONG THE GREAT American lead- 

ers who have preached the 
gospel of the rights of man, there is 
none who would have more to say 
to us today than Horace Greeley. 
There is none who would state the 
truth more bluntly or with less fear 
of consequences—or shout it louder. 
For thirty years, Greeley’s pulpit 
his New York Tribune. And 
these were turbulent years that 
spanned the upheaval and the after- 
math of the Civil War. 


“Every word the Tribune printed 


was 


was implicitly believed because 
Greeley was the man behind it,” 
wrote a former associate. “The 


Tribune was a tremendous force in 
the country because of the faith 
plain people had in the honesty of 
its editor.” 

Horace Greeley arrived in New 
York at the age of twenty, after 
tramping most of the distance from 
his home in Vermont. He had a 
printer’s license in his pocket, and 
everything he owned was 
carried in a bundle slung over his 
shoulder on a hickory stick. At the 
boardinghouse where he knocked, 
the landlady looked at his patched- 
up clothing and told him gently that 
couldn't afford her 


else 


he probably 


prices. She sent him to a place 
where he could board for $2.50 a 
week 

He worked in a _ succession of 


printing shops. And in none of 
them would he have been taken for 
a future genius of journalism. Fel- 
low workers thought of him as a 
quiet, queer-looking chap from the 
backwoods, but a printer whose 
proof was always clean. Horace was 
round faced, with blond hair. He 
cared nothing, nor did he ever learn 
to care much, about his appearance. 
If a button was missing from a shirt 
cuff, he tied a string around his 


wrist One who came 


proprietor 


™ 








unexpectedly upon him as he sat 
hunched over his printing case asked 
his foreman, “Why did you hire that 
damn fool?” Later he praised the 
damn fool as the best printer he ever 
had. 

By the end of two years, Horace 
had put aside some money, hoping 
to start a business of his own. When 
another printer suggested a partner- 
ship, he agreed. Each invested $100, 
and they opened shop in two up- 
stairs rooms on a side street, after 
locating with some trouble a foundry 
from which they could buy type on 
credit. Eventually, Greeley re- 
warded their trust in him with a 
$50,000 cash order. 

“Greeley and Company, Printers” 
stumbled along at first, subsisting at 
times on orders for lottery tickets, 
and finally prospered. In his spare 
time, Greeley tried writing editorials 
for the Daily Whig and the Con- 
stitutionalist. When they were ac- 
cepted, he convinced his partner 
that they had everything necessary 
to launch a magazine of their own, 
a weekly “devoted to literature, 
science and the arts.” 

The New Yorker, as they named it, 
took most of the profits of the print- 
ing company, but it held its own 
among older, established weeklies. 
Writing and editing material that 
people would actually buy and read 
so intrigued Greeley that the part- 
nership was dissolved and he ac- 
cepted the New Yorker as his share. 
At twenty-six he was sole owner of 
a thin, struggling magazine, but 
publishing such promising authors 
as Charles Dickens and Edgar Allen 
Poe. He typesetter and 
printer. 

One day there came tramping up 
the rickety stairs to his composing 
room two strangers, importantly 
asking for the editor. One intro- 
duced himself as state chairman of 


was also 





the Whig party. The other was an 
even bigger wheel in Whig politics, 
Thurlow Weed, editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal. Impressed by 
Greeley’s Whig editorials, they had 
come to ask his support of Weed’s 
protege, William H. Seward, in his 
campaign for governor of New York. 
Weed offered him $1000 to go to 
Albany and establish a Whig maga- 
zine, to be called the Jeffersonian. 

So, partly to keep the New Yorker 
alive, Greeley doubled his work. 
Every week he took the Saturday 
night boat to Albany, wrote the next 
week's Jeffersonian in three days, 
and returned in midweek to publish 
the New Yorker. He hardly thought 
of the Jeffersonian as a campaign 
organ. It was an outlet for his own 
beliefs on education, thrift, justice 
and opportunity for everybody. Yet 
he must have been delighted to dis- 
cover the power of his pen, for 
Seward was easily elected. 

In associating with Weed and 
Seward, Greeley found himself in- 
escapably drawn into what he later 
called the “quicksands and whirl- 
pools of politics.” One of Seward’s 
first acts as governor was to find 
wider fields of usefulness for his 
young editor. The year 1842 was 
Presidential election year, and the 
candidate chosen by the Whigs to 
oust Van Buren from office was 
William Henry Harrison. Greeley 
agreed to write and edit a national 
magazine called the Log Cabin, em- 
phasizing Harrison’s homespun char- 
acter in contrast to the foppish Van 
Buren. Over Weed’s protests, he 
carried out his idea of publishing the 
words and musie of a popular song 
on the back of each issue—a device 
he had tried successfully with the 
New Yorker. 

It was a boisterous campaign, with 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” the 


slogan, and Greeley’s Log Cabin 


lorace Greeley: 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITOR 


Undaunted by any consequences that 






might be facing him, Greeley dug fer the truth and 


fought deggedly fer justice. 
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soon being adopted as the official 
;, songbook. It caused Van Buren to 
y protest after his defeat that he Z 
y had been “sung right out of the ld 
| White House.” Moreover, it placed f 
s Greeley’s editorials in the hands of yd 
s millions who had never before heard r 
of the editor of the New Yorker. j 
D Now he had the readers, if not 
‘ much else, for the daily newspaper 

he had always dreamed of founding. 


r But before doing that, he made a 
decision that astounded his political 0 
. bedfellows: He published the Log se 
t Cabin for a year after Harrison’s 
7 ‘ victory. He said, “I feel that my jay" 
" honor and character are pledged 
t that the Whigs will act in power as 
1 they have talked when out of power 
1 —that they will honestly reform 
p ' abuses.” The act stands unique in 3 a 
t political history—a man publishing * 
. a magazine without profit to keep ; 
r his own party from reneging on cam- ; 
paign promises. 
1 . His daily Tribune was to follow a 
: similar line of partisanship, giving 
r the Whigs what he announced as 
3 “a frank and cordial, but manly and 4 ee dee a 
5 independent support,” commending 3 Ae 
| f only those acts that “seem calculated eas = is 
S to serve the end of all government— ; 
S the welfare of the people.” Bliss- 
: fully undiscouraged by inexperience, 
) lack of money or the competition of 
S five New York dailies, he borrowed f 
7 $1000 and went to press. ang 
| The Tribune’s appearance was not f 


. auspicious. Greeley had planned for 
. the first issue to be published on 


1 Harrison’s inauguration day, March 
4, 1843. Printing difficulties arose, 
, and it came out on the gloomy day 


when the stricken President’s funer- 
al was being held in New York, on 


© he 


April 10. Yet it succeeded so well 
that it celebrated its third birthday 

, by doubling in size, its fourth by 
erecting a new building. 

’ Greeley saw the Tribune grow 
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from a penny sheet into one of the 
largest newspapers in the world, 
employing as many as 500 persons. 
Yet, from the time when pony riders 
brought the news at a gallop from 
the Capitol, until the day he made 
history by sending a correspondent 
abroad to cable his dispatches, he 
never relaxed his determination to 
be first with the news, never to cater 
to tabloid appetites, and always to 
serve the public welfare. 

During the first year, he took in a 
partner and business manager and 
sold him fifty of the one hundred 
shares for $2000. When in eight 
years the value of the stock had 
jumped from $40 to $1000, he de- 
cided they ought to share the profits 
with the staff of men and women 
who were making the Tribune a 
success. The partner refused to sell. 
Greeley offered the employees as 
many of his shares as they wished to 
buy, to be paid for out of dividends. 
Some years the $1000 investment 
actually returned a profit of $1700. 
Many of his staff grew rich, while 
Greeley gradually surrendered his 
stock to employees, and in the end 
he owned only a dozen shares. 

Writing an editorial one day on 
employment, he reread a sentence: 
“It is idle to talk of the freedom of 
labor when a man with a family is 
told, ‘You can work thirteen hours a 
day on as many days as we see fit, 
or be given your walking papers.’” 
Promptly he called a meeting of his 
printers and organized them into a 
union, so that they might be able to 
bargain with him for their rights. 
Within six months, most printing 
shops had a union. asking for and 
getting a fixed scale of hours and 
wages. When the idea spread to 
other trades, Greeley often went to 
workers’ meetings and helped them 
organize. Thus, the great power of 
the unions today and the profit- 
sharing practice in corporations 


have a common root system in 
Horace Greeley’s concept of fair 
play. 


As a Farm Boy who had never felt 
at home on city streets, Greeley had 
been among the first to see the dis- 
crepancy between crowded slums 
and the vast unoccupied lands of the 
West. Through the depression of 
1837, every issue of the New Yorker 
had preached the same _ gospel: 
“Scatter through the country to the 
great West.” In the 1840's, when 
Europe poured its first flood of Irish, 
German and Scandinavian laborers 
into this country, the Tribune urged 
them to move on beyond the coast 
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to the land of room and opportunity, 
the West. 

At fifty, Greeley set out to inspect 
it firsthand. Carrying the battered 
valise and blue cotton umbrella, and 
wearing the rusty white coat and 
broad-brimmed hat that had become 
dear to cartoonists, he traveled by 
stagecoach to the Pacific Coast, stop- 
ping everywhere to delight lecture 
audiences. When he returned he ex- 
pressed “a new faith in the destined 
greatness of my own green land.” 
With the power of the Tribune be- 
hind it, Greeley’s go-west policy be- 
came a measure of his political 
party, and as a result the Homestead 
Act was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in 1862. 

In the same pioneer spirit Greeley 
opened his editorial pages to the 
advancement of any idea, no matter 
how radical, that stood a chance of 
making people healthier or happier. 
He believed it better to encourage a 
few crackpots temporarily than to 
laugh down a possible improvement 
to society merely because it was 
new. He sponsored anti-tea, anti- 
coffee, eat-this-and-drink-that cults 
that died out quickly. But he 
was also an early champion of Dr. 
Sylvester Graham, whose flour still 
bears his name. (It was while test- 
ing this diet for himself at the 
Graham Health Hotel that he met 
the Connecticut schoolteacher who 


became his wife.) Even with the 
Tribune’s help, Mrs. Amanda 
Bloomer failed in her crusade to 


replace skirts with loose-fitting 
black sateen pants. Yet, when the 
first national convention of woman 
suffragists was being held in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and other edi- 
tors were ridiculing the “reign of 
the petticoat,” Greeley soberly sent 
a reporter to cover it as news. To 
rival editors who lampooned the 
“Greeley isms,” he had one answer: 
“Take hold and something 
better.” 

As early as 1848, Greeley began 
to clash with Whig party leaders 
over the question of slavery. He was 
an ardent Whig, but an even more 
ardent abolitionist, because slavery 
violated his creed of “free soil, free 
speech, free labor, and free men.” 
When arguments grew heated over 
the extension of slavery into new 
territories, he did not back down, 
but insisted: “Slavery is an evil to 
be restricted, not diffused.” 

Before the national conventions 
of 1848, he wrote to political boss 
Thurlow Weed and suggested that 
the Whigs adopt a platform en- 
dorsing the Wilmot Proviso, which 


devise 


would exclude slavery from the 
lands recently taken from Mexico. 
He told him that it would also give 
the Whigs a chance to work for the 
opening of the West to homestead- 
ers, and to bring about needed 
reforms. Weed replied, “Capital in- 
vested in reforms draws no divi- 
dends.” 

Sadly, Greeley foresaw the dis- 
integration of his beloved Whig 
party under Weed’s control. Four 
years later, when Winfield Scott was 
nominated for President and badly 
defeated, he said in an editorial: 
“The Whig party is annihilated. We 
do not see how it can ever be re- 
vived again.” 

As the cleft between North and 
South deepened he pleaded for the 
creation of a new political party that 
might save the Union. Many North- 
ern editors followed his lead. Among 
them was Asahel Cole, editor of the 
Genesee Valley Free Press, who 
wrote to Greeley saying that he had 
called a convention in Friendship, 
New York to organize a party to 
fight legislation encouraging the 
spread of slavery. He asked what to 
name the new party. “Call it Re- 
publican,” Greeley wrote. “No pre- 
fix, no suffix, just plain Republican.” 

In September of the next year, he 
cut short a European trip to attend 
a meeting in Syracuse, where the 
Whig party was formally dissolved 
and absorbed by the party he had 
named. Thurlow Weed and _ his 
henchmen, realizing that the rich 
profits of Whig patronage were com- 
ing to an end, had climbed aboard 
the Republican band wagon. 

When the party failed to elect its 
first presidential nominee, John C. 
Fremont, Greeley published his 
opinion: “We have lost a battle. Let 
us quietly preserve our organization 
and this hour of darkness will prel- 
ude a glorious morning.” 

As the critical year 1860 ap- 
proached, he announced that as soon 
as he had helped elect a Republican 
President he would retire from poli- 
tics. He intended to edit the Tribune 
and spend peaceful week ends rais- 
ing vegetables and chopping wood 
on his farm at Chappaqua. He had 
not even planned to attend the na- 
tional convention. Almost at the last 
minute he received notice from the 
one-year-old state of Oregon that 
he had been chosen as a substitute 
delegate. 

In Chicago, he found Thurlow 
Weed dominating the scene, confi- 
dent of victory for his candidate, 
Governor William H. Seward. Be- 
hind them, as Weed boasted, was the 
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power of an enormous campaign 
fund, openly solicited from corpora- 
tions with the promise of franchise 
favors in return. Brass bands with 
beaver hats and gold braid marched 
through the streets with Seward 
banners. In his headquarters, Weed 
was already dispensing patronage 
with a recklessness that caused even 
Seward delegates to protest that he 
was making commitments no Presi- 
dent could without dis- 
honor. 

With the nation already divided 
against itself and bitterness ram- 
pant, Greeley saw nothing but dis- 
aster for the Union under an ad- 
ministration controlled by Weed’s 
corporation dollars. It was contrary 
to every ideal that had inspired his 
part in the creation of the Republi- 
can party. As to Abraham Lincoln, 
he hesitated, doubting his ability to 
face the great crisis. He told a re- 
porter, “The only trouble is that he 
has had no experience in national 
affairs.” How mistaken he _ was, 
Horace Greeley, as well as the whole 


carry out 


world, soon realized. 

Taking advantage of his own pop- 
ularity as an editor, Greeley worked 
tirelessly to round up votes for Ed- 
ward Bates of Missouri, his choice 
among the seven candidates. By the 
eve of assembling he had the control 
of forty-eight votes, a mere handful 
against the formidable Seward 
forces. He sent a gloomy telegram 
to the Tribune: “My conclusion is 
that the opposition to Governor 
Seward cannot concentrate on any 
one candidate and that he will be 
nominated.” Other newsmen shared 
his opinion. And it was said that in 
Albany a cannon had been hauled 
to Seward’s front lawn to set off the 
victory celebration. 


Near THE END of the second day of 
meetings, the platform had just been 
adopted when Seward delegates 
asked for a ballot. Then there oc- 
curred one of the apparently trivial 
accidents that often change the 
course of history: The clerk was un- 
able to find the tally sheets, and the 
meeting adjourned, giving the 
Seward opponents one more night of 
grace. By now, Greeley had been 
convinced by popular demonstra- 
tions everywhere that Lincoln might 
actually be strong enough to chal- 
lenge the Weed stronghold. He 
worked until dawn, visiting doubtful 
delegations, using every power of 
persuasion he possessed to swing 
them to the side of the Springfield 
railsplitter. He was still not sure of 
the results when, without going to 
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NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER WEEK 


National Newspaper Week—October 
1-8—gives Kiwanis clubs everywhere 
an opportunity to recognize the efforts 
of their local -those 
hardworking craftsmen who regularly 


channel into the lives about them the 


newspapermen 


most important and humanly interest- 


ing happenings of the times: some 
reasons to chuckle, and alert oneself, 
and think. As dedicated as they are to 
their responsibility—that of bringing 


the world to every person’s door— 
these servants to all of us are indeed 
worthy of these seven days that we 


mark off in their honor, 


* * * * . * . 


bed, he took his place on the con- 
vention floor. 

The first ballot: Seward 173, Lin- 
coln 102. Greeley, as a part of his 
strategy, had cast his forty-eight 
votes for Edward Bates. Then, in the 
second ballot, he tossed the tiny 
pebble that was to precipitate the 
landslide, for dramatically—and at 
the right moment—he released thir- 
teen of the Bates votes to Lincoln, 
bringing him to within three votes of 
Seward. In the wild demonstration 
of approval that broke forth, the 
third ballot was taken but never 
officially announced. Before the 
clerk could make himself heard, the 
man who had nominated Seward 
arose and withdrew his candidacy in 
favor of Abraham Lincoln. 

With President Lincoln facing a 
hostile Congress and the nation soon 
at war, Greeley’s dream of retire- 
ment faded. When peace came in 
April 1865, the whole country waited 
to see what attitude “Uncle Horace” 
would take toward the South. His 
opinion was prompt. 

Two days after Lee’s surrender, 
the Tribune published his editorial 
“Magnanimity in Triumph,” in 
which he called upon the President 
and Congress for humane, brotherly 
treatment of the defeated South. It 
mattered nothing to Horace Greeley 
that it was not a popular stand to 
take. Political opportunists, backed 
up by most of the Northern news- 
papers, were shouting that the Con- 
federate states should be regarded 
as a conquered province and its 
leaders punished as criminals. Gree- 
ley could see the states fulfilling 
their great destiny only as a union. 
To help bring about a quick recon- 


ciliation of differences, he was will- 
ing to stake both his own prestige 
and the popularity of the Tribune. 
“We plead against passions certain 
at this time to be fierce and intoler- 
ant,” he wrote. “We plead for the 
restoration of the Union, against a 
policy which would afford momen- 
tary gratification at the cost of years 
of perilous hate and bitterness.” 

Often during his active political 
life, Greeley’s friends had asked him 
why he did not run for an office. His 
answer was always the same, that he 
neither needed nor wanted an office, 
and that he would never seek one. 
Yet he was nominated for President. 

A National Liberty party, com- 
posed mostly of editors, met in Cin- 
cinnati in 1872 and announced an 
intention of electing a ticket that 
would “rid Washington of poli- 
ticians.” If Greeley was surprised to 
learn that he had received the 
nomination, he was_ astonished 
when, a month later, the Democratic 
convention endorsed the platform 
and candidates of the Liberal party. 
Greeley, the godfather of the Re- 
publican party, found himself 
stumping the country as the banner- 
bearer of its ancient enemy. 

A double blow came with his de- 
feat. Just before election time, the 
death of his wife brought a tragic 
climax to his turbulent, often un- 
happy, married life. Greeley decided 
net only to quit politics but to with- 
draw the partisanship of the Trib- 
une. He announced his program 
editorially: “To give wider and 
steadier regard to the program of 
science, industry and useful arts 
than a partisan journal can do, and 
we will do our best to make the 
Tribune a power in the broader 
field it now contemplates.” 

This role was left to Greeley’s 
associates and successors. He suf- 
fered a physical: and mental break- 
down, and within two months the 
editorial chair was draped in black. 

Bells tolled over the nation, and 
business came to a halt in New York 
on the day of the funeral. He was 
eulogized by representatives of na- 
tional and state governments as the 
man who had laid the cornerstone 
of a new and fearless journalism. 

A greater testament to his unique 
place in the newspaper world came 
from one of Greeley’s own plain 
people. Several years after his death, 
a Vermont farmer heard mention 
made of a recent issue of the Trib- 
une. 

“Does that still print?” he asked 
doubtfully. “I thought Greeley was 
dead.” THE END 
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Burd Shantz, Star Farmer of America in 1954; his dog, “King;” and several of his Holsteins. 


Heirs to the American farm 


High school boys interested in an agricultural career fleurish in the 


vocational training pregram of the Future Farmers of America. 


HE PEOPLE who criticize American 

high schools may have their ar- 
guments, but when a school can take 
a group of teen-age boys, help them 
get started in business and turn 
them into full-fledged 
who earn anywhere from a few 
hundred dollars to several thousands 
even before they are graduated, 


capitalists 


you've got to give credit to the edu- 
cational system. Thousands of rural 
schools throughout the United 
States are doing this. How? By en- 
couraging the boys to develop farm- 





By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


ing projects. The figures show that 
a majority of these youngsters earn 
more than $2000 between the time 
they enter high school and the time 
they reach twenty-one. 

The boys who participate in these 
high school farm projects are known 
as Future Farmers of America, and 
the agricultural teachers who watch 
over them and pat them on the back 
are some of the greatest unsung 
heroes this side of free enterprise. 


They train these youngsters to be 
progressive farm operators and give 
them experiences that will be in- 
valuable for any other career they 
may choose. 

For an example, take Wayne Stull 
of Yakima, Washington. In his first 
year of high school, Wayne, like 
other beginners, started under his 
agricultural teacher as a “Green 
Hand,” the program’s apprentice 
rank. He took a project on his fath- 
er’s farm and earned a net profit of 
$3.17 the first year. When he was 
nineteen, Wayne earned $18,000 from 
his apple-growing and hog projects. 
He was worth $40,000 and owned his 
own orchards. Of course, Wayne is 
an exceptional example. But just be- 
hind him in accomplishments are 
thousands of young men who have 
done well enough with their projects 
to get a sound toe hold in the com- 
plicated matter of modern farming. 

What is the Future Farmer move- 
ment all about? It started back in 
1917 with congressional passage of 


To join the Future Farmers of America a boy 
must be of high school age and a student of 
vocational agriculture. (Left) Future Farmers 
receive instruction in orchard management. 
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the Smith-Hughes Act. This act pro- 
vided federal funds to states, on a 
matching basis, to encourage de- 
velopment of vocational agriculture 
courses in rural high schools. A boy 
enlisting in a course took a project 
on the home farm, like an acre of 
corn, or one or more brood sows. In 
addition to his textbook work at 
school, he worked under the super- 
vision of his agricultural teacher, 
who visited his project and advised 
him. 

Boys taking vocational agriculture 
found they had many common inter- 
ests. Almost overnight, local clubs 
sprang up, organized by the stu- 
dents. Teachers who recognized in 
the clubs a means of stimulating 
boys’ interest in vocational agricul- 
ture encouraged the movement. Or- 
ganization of state associations fol- 
lowed, and in 1928 a group of the 
boys and their advisers met in Kan- 
sas City to organize nationally as the 
Future Farmers of America. FFA 
has been holding its annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City ever since, and 
it’s attended by 7000 to 8000 young- 
sters from every state and some 
foreign countries. There are 375,000 
members in the states and US ter- 
ritories. The boys attending the na- 
tional convention are some of the 
outstanding members of the organi- 
zation. Two from each state are offi- 
cial delegates. Others attend te re- 
ceive awards or as members of the 
band and chorus. The majority, 
however, just come for the fun and 
inspiration the four-day convention 
provides. 

At each cenvention, one boy is 
awarded a $1000 prize as Star Farm- 
er of America. The career of De- 
Wayne Hodgson of Oklahoma, who 
won this honor in 1951, is a splendid 
tribute to what a high school agri- 
culture teacher can do with your 
boy or mine. It exemplifies a work 
in which Kiwanis clubs can make an 
investment that will draw an in- 
calculable amount of compound in- 
terest in human dividends. 

As a high school freshman, De- 
Wayne enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. He developed a project in 
beef cattle. In the FFA he advanced 
from Green Hand to Chapter 
Farmer, State Farmer and Amer- 
ican Farmer. To attain all these de- 
grees, a boy has to show unusual 
ability in his farm operations and 
good development of leadership 
talents. The year before DeWayne 
was graduated from high school he 
rented 320 acres from his grand- 
father for one-third his crop, plus 

(see AMERICAN FARM page 41 
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Although self-reliance, as a practice and as a philosophy, is essential to the 
aims of Future Farmers, supervision and assistance from “older heads” is sought 
freely and given generously. Record books of farm programs, such as the one 
being discussed here by an instructor and pupil, receive much adult attention. 





Every FFA member is concerned with his own individual project. But cooperative 
farming projects also exist, and they require the time and energy of many Future 
Farmers. For example, as a school project, the Alpine, Texas chapter bought 
an incubator that it maintains for hatching chicks, which the boys then raise. 





Each year at the national FFA convention, 350 Future Farmers are advanced to 
the coveted American Farmer degree. Qualifications for the degree include out- 
standing achievement in both farming and leadership. Only one FFA member in a 
thousand can ever ascend this high. The Star Farmer is chosen from this group. 


















































The 1955-1956 International Board of Trustees. (From left) 
Trustees H. W. Driver, Luman W. Holman, David B. Doner, 
J. O. Tally, Jr. Kenneth B. Loheed, Secretary O. E. Peterson, 
Treasurer Reed C. Culp, Vice-President 














W. Donald Dubail, 


REPORT ON BOARD ACTION 


K IWANIS INTERNATIONAL’S admin- 
A istrative year of 1954-1955 
bowed out just as the 1955-1956 ad- 
ministration bowed in—with a meet- 
ing of the International Board of 
Trustees. Here are the highlights 
of these meetings 

At the meeting held in Cleveland 
June 26, just before the fortieth an- 
niversary International convention 
started, the Board 
> Voted to dissolve the present 
operating contract between Kiwanis 
International and National Kids’ 
Day Foundation, Inc., and to call all 
future Kids’ Day activities of Ki- 
wanis International “Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day.” 
> Accepted a progress report by the 
chairman of the special International 
Committee on Permanent Home 
Office, J. Walter Foraker, which 
stated that a site for the new perma- 
nent home office has not been 
selected as yet but that selection of 
a site is now under negotiation in 
Chicago 
> Recommended that the Magazine 
Committee give consideration to ad- 
justing advertising rates in keeping 
with the increased circulation, ad- 
justment to be effective with the 
January 1956 issue 
> Recommended that the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs—United States and 
the International Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs—Can- 
ada urge Congress and Parliament 
to create an annual United States- 
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Canada Good Will Week, to be ob- 
served during the week set aside by 
Kiwanis for this observance 

At the meeting of July 31-August 
1 in Chicago, the Board 
> Recommended that the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs—United States re- 
activate the Ballot Battalion project 
as a major activity during the 
Presidential election year of 1956 
and recommended that the $1000 
awarded to Kiwanis International 
by the Freedoms Foundation last 
year be used to further the pro- 
motion of the Ballot Battalion cam- 
paign in 1956 
> Voted to adjust advertising rates 
of the magazine, effective with the 
January 1956 issue 
> Approved appointments to the 
Executive Committee (International 
President J. A. Raney, chairman; 
Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent Don E. Engdahl; International 
Vice-Presidents W. Donald Dubail 
and Hal. J. Fraser; International 
Treasurer Reed C. Culp; and Inter- 
national Trustees H. Park Arnold 
and Albert J. Tully) and the Fi- 
nance Committee (Arnold, chair- 
man; Culp and Tully). 
> Instructed the Organization Struc- 
ture Committee to undertake a 
survey to determine the sentiment 
for a change in the name “Under- 
privileged Child Committee,” and to 
determine if “Child Welfare Com- 
mittee” would be more desirable. 
> Voted to survey certain cities 


Simon H. Reynolds, 





President J. A. Raney, Vice-President Hal. J. Fraser, Im- 
mediate Past President Don E. Engdahl, Trustees H. Park 
Arnold, Walter F. Patenge, Albert J. Tully, 1. R. Witthuhn, 


Everett F. Penshorn, Merle H. Tucker. 


equipped to handle the requirements 
of the 1959 International convention, 
the final decision to be reached at 
the October meeting of the Board. 
> Voted to accept selected advertis- 
ing from hotels and professional pro- 
gram services for publication in the 
Official Directory of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and to make extra copies 
of the Directory available 
» Adjusted International convention 
fees to: $10 for men; $5 for women; 
$5 for guests between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one 
>» Approved the program for the 
International Council meeting to be 
held in Chicago, October 24-27 

The new administration opened, 
as each administration does, with a 
busy week end of activity On 
Thursday, July 28, four days before 
he took office, International Presi- 
dent-elect Raney followed in the 
footsteps of his predecessors by 
presenting his first major address as 
International president before the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago and Ki- 
wanis guests from all clubs in the 
Chicago area 

The next day, two important com- 
mittees met—the Finance Commit- 
tee and the Objectives Committee. 
The Finance Committee reviewed 
the finances of Kiwanis preparatory 
to making a report two days later to 
the Board. The Objectives Com- 
mittee’s task was to frame the 
theme and Objectives for 1956. The 
various Board committee meetings 
took place throughout the day on 
Saturday, after which International 
President-elect Raney called the 
first meeting of his Board to order. 
The meeting closed Monday after- 
noon. THE END 
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— CIVILIZATION HAS COME, 
salmon has gone. Mankind’s 
march to all corners of the earth 
has been bad news for this great- 
est of food and game fishes. The 
salmon has disappeared from Eu- 
rope (where it was a_ piscatorial 
king in Shakespeare’s time), from 
most of America’s Atlantic Coast and 
from California. Even in the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska—two areas in 
which it once was thought to be 
indestructible—the salmon are in 
sharp decline; the Alaskan catches 
for 1953 and 1954 were the poorest 
in history. 

Yet the salmon can live with 
civilization, if given the chance. 
This has been conclusively proved 
by the spectacular rehabilitation of 
the salmon runs on British Colum- 
bia’s turbulent Fraser River. Fish- 
eries scientists have acclaimed it 
as “the greatest fish restoration 
achievement in history.” 

Last fall, the efforts to restore the 
Fraser salmon came to a magnificent 
climax. Out of the Pacific Ocean 
emerged a tremendous horde of 
sockeye salmon, which had origi- 
nated from the Fraser four years be- 
fore. United States and Canadian 
fishermen, working at a frantic pace, 
caught more than 12,500,000 sockeye, 
the richest food fish alive. 

The catch, which put 48,000,000 
cans of sockeye on grocery shelves, 
was the biggest haul of Fraser 
salmon in forty-one years. The 1954 
salmon pack, which was worth $40,- 
000,000 to the fishing industries of 
the US and Canada, supplied ninety 
per cent of the domestic salmon 
supply. Thus, wealth has been 
created where little had existed be- 
fore. 

The big catch is no flash in the 
pan. Ever since 1946, when both 
countries started joint management 
of the Fraser fishery, the yearly 
salmon runs have been increasing. 
The 1953 catch of 4,100,000 sockeye 
was the Fraser’s biggest yield of that 
salmon cycle since 1917. 

Furthermore, the men who have 
been responsible for the sockeye 
revival say that these hefty catches 
are only the beginning. “The 
Fraser,” says Washington State 
Fisheries Director Robert J. Schoet- 
tler, “now is fifty-five per cent back 
toward the era of the 1900’s when it 
was the greatest salmon fishery in 
creation.” 

This cheering development upon 
the fishhook-shaped “Big Muddy” of 
Western Canada contains glad tid- 
ings for the salmon industry, which 
has been rapidly declining. If the 
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Once, millions of salmen swam in Pacific waters, 
swelled Canadian rivers, created a giant industry. 
Then came tragedy: man-made extermination. Finally, officials 
of the US and Canada interceded. 


Working together, 


They saved the salmon 







By JOE MILLER 
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Salmon will die without 
spawning if unable to 
reach their birthplace. 
A major spawning ground 
is the Chilko River and 
Lake in inland British Co- 
lumbia. (See map above) 
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4 prolific breeder, the 
sockeye salmon (below) averages 28 inches 


7i 


in length, weighs in at 7'4 pounds 


methods used to restore the Fraser 
‘ can be accomplished on other rivers 
that once produced salmon, there 
again will be a plentiful supply of 
me ‘ low-priced canned salmon available 
for consumers 
Fisheries experts, having watched 
the rebirth of the Fraser, have high 
hopes that it can be done. It was 
only a few years ago that the 
Canadian river had been virtually 
abandoned as a major producer of 
the tasty, red-meated sockeye. (Its 
name comes from the Salish Indian 
word suk-kegh.) Its salmon had 
been almost destroyed by railroad 
slides, logging and mining dams, and 
other man-made obstacles in the 
river 
“The Fraser,” sadly reported the 
Vancouver, British Columbia Prov- 
ince at the time, “can no longer be 
considered a salmon river. It does 
not produce salmon in_ sufficient 
numbers to be considered a factor in 
our fishery wealth.” 
But Man can rebuild a living re- 
source that he has all but destroyed. 


(Top, left) Rich harvest: The crew of the 
“Dreamland,” out of Everett, Washington, 
haul aboard part of a catch of 4400 sock- 
eyes. An hour's work brought owners and 
crew about $8800. (Center, left) A Ca- 
nadian fishing fleet at anchor in Vancouver, 
B. C. (Bottom, left) Sockeye fishermen 
using reef-nets, as did the Indians before 
them. The salmon are trapped in the net as 
it lays in the water between two boats. 





















































(Left) 
as it appeared before a 
man-made explosion con- 
verted it to an impassa- 
ble rapids, causing the 
giant salmon-massacre of 
1913. (Below) Salmon 
schooled and waiting to 
spawn in the waters of 
Forfar Creek, 670 miles 
up-stream on the Fraser, 
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“a Today, nets are filled, an industry is growing 


The revival of the Fraser salmon is 
the accomplishment of the Inter- 
national Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission. This unique US-Cana- 
dian body, created by joint treaty 
in 1937, has proved that good fish- 
eries management pays off. It has 
turned a staggering economic disas- 
ter to the fishing industries of both 
countries into a wealth-producing 
triumph for the cause of interna- 
tional cooperation and science 

Significantly, the restoration of 
the billion-dollar salmon resource 
has been achieved at the biggest 
bargain price since Seward bought 
Alaska from the Russian Czar for 
$7,200,000. Construction of fishways 
to make the 850-mile-long Fraser 
again passable for salmon has cost 
$1,500,000, and the total expense of 
the salmon commission in its seven- 
teen years of existence has been 
$4,000,000, a sum divided between 
both countries. The dollar value of 
three days’ fishing last September 
alone exceeded the entire cost of the 
commission’s work. 

“This shows,” says Canadian Fed- 
eral Senator Tom Reid, only re- 
maining active member of the 
original 1937 salmon commission, 
“what can be done when nations 
agree to jointly manage resources in 
which they both have an interest.” 

The salmon’s return to the Fraser 
is perhaps the justice of nature. The 
fish has been there since time im- 
memorial, fighting its way up the 
surging river to spawn the next 
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Indians dry sockeye salmon deep in the in- 
terior of British Columbia. Sockeye has been 
their primary food staple for centuries, 
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The new Hell’s Gate fishways, constructed in 1946, allow 
the salmon to proceed upriver to their spawning grounds. 
The fishways enable them to swim through the rapids in 
stages—advancing from one level to another up the incline. 


Infant sockeye salmon, newly spawned but at 
sea-going size. When they return to the north- 
land two years later, at their own spawning 
time, they will measure 28 inches in length. 


generation and die, its four-year 
life cycle completed. Born in icy 
glacier waters throughout the British 
Columbia hinterland, the sockeye 
salmon heads down the swift Fraser 
eighteen months after birth and dis- 
appears into the vast Pacific. Where 
the salmon goes, no one has ever 
determined. 

But the salmon knows where it 
is going. Two summers later it 
emerges from the Pacific in large 
schools and passes through Wash- 
ington State waters en route to the 
wide mouth of the Fraser, just above 
the US-Canadian boundary. Like 
Capistrano, the 
be predicted, 


the swallows of 
salmon’s return can 
almost to the day. 

Moving close to the surface and 
sometimes leaping into the air in the 
poignant ecstacy of homecoming and 
approaching death, the salmon en- 
ters the Fraser on the flood tide. 
With a mystic intuition that superior 
Man never has comprehended, the 
salmon will not stop in his 600-to- 
800-mile upstream-journey until it 
reaches the gravel bar where it was 
born. There it spawns the next 
generation and, its skin turned to 
crimson red and its body battered 
from the upriver battle, dies. If the 
salmon is blocked from reaching its 
birthplace, it will die unspawned, 
still struggling forward with its last 
beat of life. 

The first white men to reach the 
river in the early 1800’s found 
swarms of fish more prolific than on 
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any other river in the world. Salmon 
were so thick during the autumnal 
migrations that sailing ships feared 
to venture into the river’s mouth. 
“One could walk across this wide 
stream on their backs,” wrote one 
sea captain to his firm in London. 

In the river named for explorer 
Simon Fraser, Man had found the 
world’s greatest salmon fishery. In 
less than a century he almost de- 
stroyed it. 

Since the sockeye is by far the 
most prolific of the five species of 
Pacific salmon, and is equipped with 
bountiful oils to nourish its upriver 
journey, it is the ideal fish for can- 
ning. The early settlers quickly 
discovered its potential commercial 
value. By 1835 the Hudson Bay 
Company was shipping 5000 barrels 
of salted sockeye a year to Hawaii. 
In 1870, the first cannery went up at 
Annieville, close to the present site 
of Vancouver. By 1900 canneries 
were thick on the willow-trimmed 
shores of the lower Fraser and along 
Puget Sound in Washington State. 
The Fraser was providing most of 
the world’s salmon supply. 

No one gave a thought to con- 
servation. “Fish were so plentiful,” 
remembered Senator Tom Reid, 
“that most of the pink salmon runs 
would be dumped back in the water. 
Everybody thought the salmon was 
indestructible.” 

Yet it only took one man-sized 
blow to destroy the Fraser’s salmon. 

In the spring of 1913, the builders 
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of the Canadian National Railway, 
slowly working down the Fraser to- 
ward Vancouver, blasted a granite 
cliff into the river at Hell’s Gate 
Gorge, a narrow canyon 120 miles 
upstream. Great masses of rock 
clogged the river bed, and this was 
to spell disaster to the salmon. 

Hell’s Gate Gorge is below the 
salmon’s major spawning grounds, 
and that autumn many millions of 
sockeye perished trying to fight 
through the rock-cluttered canyon 
to reach their birthplaces. The 100- 
foot wide gorge, through which the 
Fraser’s entire upper waters force 
their way to sea, always had been 
tough going for the salmon. With 
the rocks giving added fury to the 
currents, it was virtually impassable. 

For ten miles downstream from 
the gorge, salmon were packed to- 
gether in a writhing, dying mass. 
Every gravel bar down to the sea 
was foul with odoriferous flesh. Only 
a few sockeye, hand-carried in In- 
dian dip nets, managed to get 
through. 

In 1917, the offspring of the ruined 
run appeared off the Fraser’s mouth. 
Fishermen then saw what had hap- 
pened. The catch was less than one- 
fourth of the 1913 haul of 30,000,000 
salmon. By 1921, it had failen to 
six per cent and, as the years went 
on, it dropped even further. 

As a consequence, the railroad 
track that hugs the narrow canyon 
at Hell’s Gate has cost more than 

(see SALMON page 46) 














BILLINGS, MONTANA helped promote a bond issue for 
new and improved schools. But it wasn’t as easily 
done as it sounds 

The town of Billings, like many others through- 
out the US and Canada, grew rapidly in the post- 
war years. By 1954, its population had doubled, and, 
characteristically, most of the increase could be 
perceived in baby buggies and classrooms. 

New schools had been built in Billings just be- 
fore the war, and their seemingly large, imposing 
exteriors were admired by local parents for many 
years afterwards. Inside the schools, however, a 
drastic change was taking place. “When our children 
reported that classes were being held in what had 
once been storage rooms,” said one Kiwanian, “we 
scowled a little but let it pass. However, as it finally 
became necessary to run classes in shifts, starting 
in the cold gray of early morning or lasting well 
into the supper hour, we at last realized that all was 
not well!” A bond issue was outlined and referred 
to the community on a special election ballot. But 
the community referred the issue right back—dis- 


approved 
Somewhat disconcerted, the bond issuers retired 
to consider their failure. True, there had been as 
little organized opposition as (they realized) or- 
ganized promotion. They reasoned that the issue it- 
self had not lost; apathy and suspicion had won. 
Two months later they tried again, using a dif- 





The “Knot Hole Club”, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
El Monte, California, sets off on a 100-mile, all-day trip to 
San Diego, where the boys visited the Balboa Park Zoo and 
the San Diego Harbor, in which US naval ships are docked, 
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ferent approach. Local officials were encouraged to 
speak wherever audiences could be found. Other 
service clubs were enlisted and the chamber of 
commerce aroused. The mass media, newspapers, 
radio, TV, offered time and space for public inter- 
est announcements, and advertisers of sponsored 
programs participated. On the day of the new 
election, sound trucks toured the city, retail stores 
closed early, and as a final impressive reminder, all 
fire sirens, bells and whistles were simultaneously 
sounded two hours before the polls closed. That 
evening, Billings learned that the school bond issue 
had been whoppingly approved by a 35 to 1 majority 
—10,249 for, 337 against. 

“This was not strictly a Kiwanis club or chamber 
of commerce project,” reported Henry Ryniker, 
president of the Billings club. “In fact, more than 
one person remarked that if the only votes tab- 
ulated had been votes of those who had worked on 
the project, the number would have been sufficient.” 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS organized and outfitted a safety 
Patrol for all Charleston schools. 

HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY entertained local high school 
cheerleaders at a meeting and, pleased with the 
evening’s success, decided to make it an annual 
program. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA gave $500 to the Cabell 
County General Hospital. 





Each year the Fredericksburg, Virginia club awards this 
sportsmanship cup to a deserving high school basketball 
team and its student body. The winner keeps the cup for 
one year. A three-time winner earns permanent possession. 
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Able as they look, these Lebanon, Pennsylvania Kiwanians 
do not play football in the annual Bologna Bow! Game, which 
features regional college teams. They do everything else, 
though—sponsor the game, sell tickets, and man concessions. 


LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS helped the Busi- 
ness Opportunities for the Blind organization set 
up snack bar businesses for blind men. BOB trains 
the men in business and the club gets in touch with 
factories and office buildings to discover possible 
locations for the snack bars. 

THE KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE DISTRICT held an All- 
Kiwanis Day program at Berea, Kentucky to cele- 
brate Berea College’s 100th year of scholastic sevice. 
(See photos below.) Eight hundred members of 
thirty-seven Kiwanis clubs attended the meeting, 
which included a tour of Berea College and the 
presentation of a drama by Broadway playwright 
Paul Green—“Wilderness Road.” At the evening 
ceremony, Francis S. Hutchins, president of the col- 
lege, presented the Berea Centennial Award to 
International President Don Engdahl on behalf of 
242,000 Kiwanians while praising “the high purpose 
of your organization, the achievements of the past 
forty years in this community and throughout the 
nation.” 

BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA sponsored tours through 
a battery plant for 108 students. 





Speaking from the outdoor stage built especially for “Wilder- 


ness Road”, Pat Quigley, Kentucky-Tennessee District gov- 
ernor, welcomes Kiwanians from throughout the United 
States to the All-Kiwanis Day program. (See story above) 
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Members of the Chico State College Circle K Club and a 
Kiwanis sponsor (center) discuss future plans. In addition to 


the club has scheduled a 
Club boys. 


the activities mentioned below, 
scholarship fund for northern California Key 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA sponsors a Circle K Club at Chico 
State College. The new club has thirty members 
and has been termed the top service club on campus. 
The Circle K club has been active in student affairs 
by counseling incoming freshmen and monitoring 
student elections. It has displayed community spirit 
by holding a Christmas party for cerebral palsy 
school children, collecting newspapers for the Camp 
Fire Girls and contributing time and talent as cooks 
and dishwashers at a Pancake Breakfast held to 
raise money for the Kiwanis club’s underprivileged 
child fund. (See photo above.) 

PARMA, OHIO sponsored an oratorical contest for high 
school youths who are members of local churches. 
The contest was started by the Support of Churches 
Committee in cooperation with community church 
groups. First prize was a seventeen-jewel wrist 
watch. 

WATERLOO, IOWA gives a luncheon in recognition of 
136 second-year members of the county 4-H Club 
and eighty-four 4-H leaders. 

CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI gave lollipops to 575 children 
who received Salk polio injections. 
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Later, Governor Pat, then-International President Don Eng- 
dahl and Berea College President Francis S. Hutchins (from 
left) visited the famed Indian Fort Theater grounds and 
observed a demonstration of Indian weaving by a Berea student. 
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GLENDIVE, MONTANA published their third annual city 
directory after members contributed time and leg 
work canvassing each of the town’s houses and 
apartments. Proceeds from the directory sale will be 
used for community projects and youth programs. 

SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA raised $520 from its an- 
nual horse show. The money went into the club's 
underprivileged child fund. 

NEWBURGH, NEW YORK presented a football score- 
board to the Newburgh Free Academy 

CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN bought leg braces and 
a wheel chair for a two-and-one-half-year-old vic- 
tim of cerebral palsy 

SOUTHWEST, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS sponsored a 
full-time athletic director for the Geyser Springs 
ballpark. Some 200 youngsters played official boys’ 
baseball there in a chartered league. 





The celebrated violinist, David Rubinoff, plays “Hora Stac- 
cato” in a Portland, Oregon high school gymnasium. Sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Parkrose and Melrose—both Portland 
clube—Rubinoff gave eight thirty-minute assembly-concerts 
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(Above) The White Rock, Dallas, Texas club’s fifth annual 
“Kiwanis Kapers” variety show featured a cast of members and 
wives, shown here singing “My Own True Love.” Proceeds 
of the show went to the newly formed Mesquite, Texas club. 


(Left) A young racing enthusiast gives his locomotive a final 
check before sending it off down the track in the annual model 
train races co-sponsored by the Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
club. Fourteen Kiwanians attended and supervised the event. 


STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK found employment in a 
cafeteria for two blind persons. The cafeteria pros- 
pered, and so another blind assistant was hired. 

JACKSON, MICHIGAN raised $5000 in the club’s thirtieth 
annual newspaper sale. Inmates in Southern Mich- 
igan Prison helped sales by making a cell-to-cell 
canvass that netted $250. 

NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS sent twelve boys to 
Salvation Army summer camp. 

ST. LAURENCE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC donated $8000 to 
the Orthopaedic Service Department of Montreal's 
Sacred Heart Hospital for the establishment of a 
workshop where handicapped patients will be 
trained in appliance manufacturing and shoe repair. 
The funds were raised from the club’s annual apple 
sale that in the past twenty-four years has accumu- 
lated an astounding $411,000. THE END 
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for 300 students, plus an afternoon and evening concert. 
His popularity with children springs not only from his ar- 
tistry, but from his devotion to them. Over the past sixteen 
years, he has given 4000 service club-sponsored concerts, 
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Young winners of the 1955 Jones County Dairy Project pose Leo Nichols, a member of the Crystal Lake, Illinois clubs 
with their prizes—high grade registered Jersey heifers. The youth-work committee, built this physical therapist exer- 
dairy project is sponsored annually by the Kiwanis Club cise wheel and presented it, through his club, to the Ki- 
of Laurel, Mississippi. The club also awards the prizes. wanis-sponsored physical therapy center at Woodstock, Illinois. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS FOR 1954 \nmber 


of a series 


GOLD SECTION 
LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 


a the Kiwanis Club of Lawton, Oklahoma 
participated in many activities throughout 1954, 
its members are probably most proud of their work 
with the Jane Brooks School, a local institution for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children: The club makes 
it possible for one pupil to attend, and recently bought 
new equipment for the school. Taking note of Kiwanis 
leadership in sponsoring a pupil at Jane Brooks, other 
groups began to inquire how they could do the same. 
The Lawton Kiwanians also helped to move the school 
from its original location at Purcell to the campus of 
the Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha. 





During a TV-radio auction sale at Lawton, Kiwanians and their 
wives (above) spent long hours answering telephones. Proceeds 
of the auction went to the Jane Brooks School, which pre- 
sented a “class” demonstration of teaching methods (right) 
during a special television program. Mrs. Brooks, whose own 
deaf child was her first pupil, teaches the children both 
speaking and lip reading to a point where their handicap is 
minimized greatly. Recently the school has become accredited 
nationally, in part through the efforts of the Lawton club. 
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llow to 
set along with the 
local newspaper 


By ELLIS D. ROBERTS 


| WORK FOR A NEWSPAPER in a city 
of 75,000, and the other day I was 
asked to lunch by a local business- 
man 

“Look here,” he said over the 
coffee, “I want to get along with you 
guys My business is growing 
steadily and the company is begin- 
ning to make more news. 

“But I seem to have gotten into a 
cat-and-dog feud with your local 
news desk. Some of it may have 
been my fault. I don’t know. But 
I frankly don’t think I’m getting a 
fair deal from the newspaper. 

“The company,” the businessman 
continued, “isn’t big enough yet to 
hire a public relations man. Mean- 
while I have to act in that capacity. 

“Now I want to get this thing 
straightened out. Let’s start from 
scratch with this question: What 
can I do to improve the relations 
with the newspaper?” 

Well, I deferred my answer, chiefly 
because I couldn’t think of a good 
one immediately But I thought 
about it for several days. It oc- 
curred to me that there must be a 
number of people in the city in the 
same boat; they felt that they were 
antagonizing the newspaper and the 
newspaper was antagonizing them 

So I wrote down a few suggestions 
and passed them on to my friend. 
He says that it is the first construc- 
tive guidance he has ever had on the 
subject 

Here, from a 
viewpoint, are ten ways you, a small 
professional man, can 
local 


newspaperman’s 


business or 
get along better with your 
newspaper: 

1. Learn to prepare written state- 
ments announcing personnel 
changes, promotions, new construc- 
tion, annual reports and other com- 
pany news 

2. Make prepared statements brief, 
concise and factual. Never mind 
the adjectives. Proofread them for 
factual errors and spelling, espe- 
cially the spelling of employee 
names. 

3. Avoid off-the-record comments 


to reporters. A good reporter will 


walk off if you begin an off-the- 7 


record explanation. If there is 
something you don’t want him to 
print, don’t tell it to him. 

4. On the other hand, give the re- 
porter everything he needs to know 
to complete the story. Give him the 
picture without trying to steer him. 
He'll sort out the wheat from the 
chaff; he has been trained to do so. 
5. Don’t telephone the city editor, 
especially just before deadline, and 
tell him you want two reporters and 
two photographers out immediately 
because you've got a great story. 
Just give him the facts, Ma’am. He’ll 
decide whether it’s a great story. 

6. Avoid complaining about the 
positioning of a news story on a 
page. Everybody can’t have the lead 
column. If it’s an interesting story, 
it will be read. 

7. Learn the names of the types of 
writing that go into every edition: 

A “news story” is:an impartial, 
objective account of an incident of 
city-wide interest. 

An “editorial” is unsigned com- 
ment on a news development or a 
situation that concerns the city; be- 
cause it is unsigned, it expresses the 
viewpoint of the newspaper as a 
whole. 

A “column” usually is signed by 
the writer, and it is his opinion, al- 
though it may also be the opinion of 
the newspaper. 

A “letter to the editor” is just that. 
It is the opinion of the letter writer 
only, whether or not you concur 
with that opinion. 

8. If an unfortunate incident occurs 
in your plant or office that demands 
the attentions of the police and the 
newspaper, try to give the facts as 
courteously and willingly as you 
would relate a “promotion” story. 
This admittedly is hard to do. But 
it will pay in the long run. There’s 
no better way to earn the respect of 
newsmen 

9. Don’t press your friendships with 
newspapermen and ask them to 
“kill” stories. You don’t give away 
your merchandise. Take the bad 
with the good. 

10. Finally, go down to the news- 
paper plant and have a look around. 
Take the Cook’s tour. Remember 
the differences between the editorial, 
advertising, photography, engraving, 
printing, stereotype, press and mail 
room departments. Discover some 
of the problems of this interesting 
profession. 

And make your office and plant 
open to newspapermen. Show them 
around. It will make their stories 
better next time. THE END 
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BIGGEST BUSINESS 
(From page 16) 


dogs and a roost of Roller pigeons. 
The General is an avid bird fancier 
and raises the latter in his yard. 

His most active hobby is restoring 
early American furniture. Under his 
skilled hands, ninety-year-old dry 
sinks, bureaus and sturdy old tables 
become distinctive pieces of house- 
hold furniture once again. 

The opportunities for 
sports come rarely these tense days, 
but the General still is an en- 
thusiastic fisherman and _ hunter. 
His golf game, however, has suffered 
in recent years. 

Mrs. Rawlings is an ardent gar- 
dener and a talented artist, which 
results in brilliant color composi- 
tions on the grounds of their home 
and on the walls inside. The General 
is quick to credit his wife for much 
of his success. 

“Without an understanding, re- 
sourceful woman behind him, no 
man can be really successful,” he 
says. Their oldest boy, Peter, was 
just graduated from Miami Univer- 
sity and is an insurance trainee. 
Charles is away at college, but 
Richard and John both attend high 
school in nearby Fairborn, Ohio. 

As a father of boys and a Ki- 
wanian, it’s not surprising that Gen- 
eral Rawlings is so keenly interested 
in Kids’ Day, observed at USAF 
bases every year. 

At Wright-Patterson, actual details 
of the Kids’ Day observance are 
handled by the base commander, but 
General Rawlings takes a personal 
interest in the event, which attracted 
1000 youngsters last year. 

Last month, the General was able 
to break away from a staff briefing 
in the command headquarters “Air 
Room” and get downtown in time 
to attend the Dayton club meeting. 
When he picked up his button and 
greeted his many fellow Kiwanians 
around the table, he was, for that 
brief respite, just another member of 
the club—a typical American busi- 
nessman with a lively interest in 
his community and his fellow man. 

When the invocation was offered, 
however, the invocator glanced out 
and saw the General’s uniform 
among the blue suits and sport 
coats. And he added this extra line 
to the prayer: 

“We ask thee, Father, to give wis- 
dom and strength of body and spirit 
to those among us who bear upon 
their shoulders, the respsonsibility 
for the security of our nation and 
our loved ones.” THE END 
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A gentleman in Phoenix, 
Arizena has won the hearts of 
ehildren and parents alike 
with his movies on Saturday Dee Ly 


morning. He’s Dick Smith, 








By OREN ARNOLD 


_ OR THREE KIDS—nay, 

can wear down most of us men. 
But look at Dick Smith, an other- 
wise normal American. He rides 
herd on 2000 uninhibited hopalongs! 

In Phoenix, his home town, the 
police love him—call it that—be- 
cause at noon each Saturday he 
abruptly turns his 2000 youngsters 
onto Washington Street—Arizona’s 
busiest boulevard—and causes traf- 
fic to halt, whistles to blow and 
mothers to call loudly while six or 
more special cops strain to get the 
youngsters started homeward sound 
of body and limb. Dick Smith, Ari- 
zona district manager for Fox 
Theaters, then retreats into his pri- 
vate office for an hour of rest. 

Dick, or “Uncle Dick,” as the kids 
‘all him, is inventor of the Satur- 
lay-morning-movies-for-kids idea. 
He started toying with the idea early 
n life, while he was ushering in a 
theater: He asked his boss to ex- 
eriment with a special Saturday 
norning movie program for kids. 


The boss consented, and the idea 
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proved to be a good one. For al- 
most twenty years now, Dick has 
been directing such a program every 
Saturday. His show lasts three and 
one-half hours—while mother goes 
shopping, or just gets a rest. Today, 
the Saturday morning shows have 
become regular features at 650 
movie houses across the nation. 

In putting on his weekly. movie 
program, Dick has come to accept 
the youngsters’ every-day problems 
aiong with their love for movies. 
One Tuesday night, for example, a 
father called to say that his small 
son was inconsolable because of 
failure to comprehend fractions in 
arithmetic. Could Mr. Smith pos- 


sibly ? 
Yes, Uncle Dick could. He drove 
to the lad’s home, coached him, 


boosted his morale, then supped with 
the grateful parents. 

Dick takes the noise, verve and 
rascality of his 2000 Saturday morn- 
ing guests in stride. At age forty- 


The indefatigable “Uncle 
Dick,” swamped at the popcorn 
counter, needs three helpers 
to dole out refreshments 
before the show. 


two, he himself is nerveless. “I have 
to be!” he says, understandably. Not 
once in two decades has any child 
suffered an important injury in his 
theater—while just about every con- 
ceivable form of juvenile deviltry 
has been perpetrated. 

One Saturday, little Miss Judy 
Colleen O'Reilly, age nine, started 
down the thirty-two stairs that 
curve from the theater balcony to 
the main lobby. Fortunately, the 
stairs were very heavily carpeted, 
for Judy rolled all the way down— 
thump, thumpety-thump. 

She finally stopped before the 
popcorn counter and sat up, wide- 
eyed. “Whee-e-e-e!” she yelled, 











While the pre-movie program—peppered with a good deal of audience partici- 
pation—moves quickly on stage, Dick Smith stops in the aisle to explain the 
whereabouts of the refreshment counter tc a pair of his regular customers. 


and rushed upstairs to do it again! 
Her enthusiasm quite con- 
tagious and started a_ stampede. 
Uncle Dick and four of his eighteen 
adult assistants immediately hurried 
to stop it, but were caught half way 
up, after which their pile-up with 


was 


kids at the foot of the stairs was 
truly notable. The rush to run-up- 
and-roll-down kept going at a 


furious pace until Uncle Dick yelled, 
“Free popcorn, Line 
up!” Order the 
cost of 1500 free boxes of popcorn. 
incidentally, is Uncle 
Dick’s No. 1 headache on Saturday 
morning, even though its 
profitable. The kernels drop all over 
the floor of the 
and a 


free popcorn 


was preserved at 
Popcorn, 
sale is 


theater—the state’s 
fast clean-up crew 
Admission to Dick’s 


but most 


largest 
is required 
theater is twenty cents, 
kids arrive with at 
dime for popcorn. And even though 
show-time is within half an hour of 
breakfast, all the seem 
to arrive in a state of acute starva- 
tion. Typical was the plump little 
girl whom Uncle Dick gently ques- 
tioned when she bought four boxes 


least one extra 


youngsters 


of popcorn for herself 
“No I have had no food for 
weeks,” she assured him. “None at 
all. Mother and I are on a diet.” 
Uncle Dick, who also has to diet 
himself down a belt notch now and 
then, let the little girl enjoy her 
gastronomic binge. But he did dis- 
overstuffing by a lad who 
the theater with an 
extra dollar. This youngster almost 
escaped from the _ confectionery 
counter with two boxes of popcorn, 
four candy bars, an apple, an ice 
cream cone, a bag of peanuts and a 
package of bubble gum. 
Then there the 


morning movie-goers who show up 


Sir, 


allow 
arrived at 


are Saturday 


40 


with no money at all. They are not 
disappointed. Manager Uncle Dick 
can slip them past the ticket man. 
Most of the forgetful ones bring 
their money the next week, by re- 
quest. But where there just isn't 
any money at home, it’s Uncle Dick 
who pays for the ticket and refresh- 


ments. On the day that candy bars 
suddenly jumped in price to six 
cents, Dick doled out eighty-five 


extra pennies. 

Each child who attends this Satur- 
day party is registered, and his name 
is kept in an indexed file. Uncle 
Dick personally sends each a birth- 
day card, and every Saturday a 
birthday party is held on stage, with 
candles and gifts. Once, a boy’s 
feelings were hurt when Uncle Dick 
listed him as being two years young- 
er than he was, so Dick drove seven 
miles to the youngster’s home in or- 
der to apologize. 

Many children bring their musical 
instruments to the theater and play 
along with the screen music. If the 
result is somewhat less than sym- 
phonic, who cares? Pets are brought 
along, too. In fact, a reward is still 
offered for a animal that 
escaped its owner more than a year 
ago while the movie was playing. 
The pet is described as friendly, 
harmless, quiet. It evidently crawled 
somewhere into the theater’s throng, 
was captured and taken to another 
What was it? A mountain 
lion kitten. By now it should weigh 
about 300 pounds. Although the 
kids are not encouraged to bring 
their pets to the show, entry has 
been made by such charming critters 
as turtles, lizards, chickens, rabbits 
and dogs. One chap proudly ex- 
hibited his pet to Uncle Dick, who 

hastily. “Aw, don’t be 
the boy said. “’Snothing 


beloved 


home. 


retreated 
afraid,” 


but an old bull snake.” It was, and 
five feet long at that. 

If they wish to, the youngsters— 
called “Fox Leaders,” after the name 
of the theater—can buy a green- 
and-gold uniform of Western style. 
But no guns are allowed, and no 
play on violence. A head “Ranger” 
named Lew King, actually a Phoenix 
advertising agency executive who 
just happens to like kids, usually 
directs a stage show for the kids 
every Saturday morning. 

“Let a ten-year-old extrovert get 
on the stage and sing, maybe, and 
the whole jammed theater will 
shriek in approval,” says Dick Smith. 
“But kids are honest. If some shy 
adult comes before them... .” 

Once, Dick invited Arizona’s gov- 
ernor, Dan Garvey, to address the 
children. He was introduced with 
dignity and fanfare, and made a 
pleasant little talk. But the Fox 
Leaders booed him. He simply hadn’t 
amused them, and that was that. 
Dick Smith’s face is still red. 

After a political campaign three 
years ago, the new mayor of Phoenix 
offered Uncle Dick’s kids ten cents 
apiece for all the old political posters 
they could bring in. He and Dick 
expected about 500 But 
5000 came in, and at a dime each, 
that’s $500. The kids had collected 
posters dating as far back as 1924. 

Another time, Dick 
with a baker to admit any youngster 
who brought a bread wrapper. For 
his 2000 seats, 5000 kids showed up 





posters. 


made a deal 


with their bread wrappers! Police— 
even with a dozen extras—were 
helpless. Uncle Dick shouldered 


that one, too, by telephoning a com- 
petitor four blocks down the street 
and opening a second theater. Then 
he personally led the 3000 surplus 
kids across town while motor traffic 
waited. 

On Wednesday, it may be a sick 
child, or a dying one, who would 
like Uncle Dick to hold a little hand. 
On Friday, it may be a distraught 
schoolteacher needing help with a 
delinquent boy. On Saturday, there 
are endless incidents, always. Often 
a wee one, frightened by the crowd 
and lost from a big sister—or just 
lonely—simply needs to be taken 
into Uncle Dick’s private office and 
cuddled for a quarter-hour. 

Dick Smith understands. He has 
buttoned up panties, blown noses, 
and kissed hurt fingers for three of 
his own at home. He is the Amer- 
ican daddy prototype, a genial chap 
who knows that once you love a 
child you love all children. That’s 
why, as a hobby, Dick works with a 
committee aiding Arizona’s under- 
privileged children. THE END 
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or other lender is expected to be 
repaid from the profits of his man- 
agement like any other borrowed 
capital. A few years ago the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Oklahoma 
Bankers’ Association said that Fu- 
ture Farmers were among the best 
loan risks they had 


When a youngster enlists as a 
Green Hand in the FFA he can 
aspire to three higher grades of 


membership. Before he can advance 
to Chapter Farmer, the next grade 
above Green Hand, he must have a 
supervised farm program in opera- 
tion. With this farm program he 
must earn or productively invest $25 
He must learn to lead a group dis- 
for a quarter hour and be 
familiar with parliamentary proce- 
dure as well as with the constitution 


cussion 


and program of his organization 
Before attaining the next degree, 

State Farmer, he have com- 

pleted two years of vocational agri- 


culture, handle an exceptional farm 


must 


program, and earn as much as $250 
He must have a 
be 


through his efforts 
satisfactory scholastic record, 
able to preside over a meeting, con- 
duct a twenty-minute discussion and 
show that he has actively partici- 
pated in community improvement 
The highest degree, American 
Farmer, is an honor that only one 
can attain. The 


boy in a thousand 


achiever of this triumph must have 
earned or productively invested $500 
and must have operated a progres- 
sive farming program for four years. 
What’s more, his farm must undergo 
a rigid inspection by the state ad- 
viser, and he must be recommended 
by the national board of student 
officers and board of directors, and 
receive a majority vote of the dele- 
gates at the national convention. 

But, regardless of whether the 
boy attains the one-in-a-thousand 
honor or the less difficult third de- 
gree, his projects under vocational 
agricultural teaching give him an 
excellent business training. He gets 
this training in his maturing years, 
when it is most likely to register. 

When the average FFA boy 
finishes high school (He can’t be a 
member after he’s twenty-one.), he 
can speak in public anywhere, he 
actively into an intelligent 
discussion on any farm problem, 
shows an unusual ability for farm 
leadership and is trained to take an 
active interest in community affairs 


enters 


* 


Community improvement is an 
important phase of his school work. 
Down in Georgia, 2000 boys each 
year sod lawns, build porches, paint 
and beautify houses, plant shrub- 
bery and improve the looks of many 
towns. In other states they plant 
seedlings for reforestation. 

In some communities a local chap- 
ter may engage in cooperative enter- 
prises. At Stuart’s Draft, Virginia 
the thirty-eight-member chapter 
under teacher T. J. Horne conducted 
wool pools and marketed livestock, 
potatoes and other products cooper- 
atively. The members also pooled 
their buying to save money. They 
put out a 148-page book on thei! 
accomplishments, and in it they 
showed that altogether they had 
earned $13,000 in one year on a total 
original investment of $8300. In ad- 
dition to this they decided to take a 
vacation trip. They pooled the cost 
of that trip down to a single char- 
tered bus that took them through the 
Northeast and Canada at a 
$11.90 each. 


cost of 
THE END 


As one of the 300 organizations cooperating in the first Farm-City 


Week (October 


23-29), the Future Farmers of America is urging each of 


its approximately 9000 chapters to initiate Farm-City Week activities 
in their communities and cooperate with local Kiwanis clubs and other 


organizations that are sponsoring Farm-City Week projects. 


Says 


Bill Gunter, of Live Oak, Florida, National President of the Future 


Farmers of America 


“The idea of Farm-City Week—building better 


relations and increased understanding between rural and urban life 
is something that we Future Farmers are very much interested in.” 





A LETTER OF AMPLIFICATION 


July 8, 1955 

.. 1 am amazed to find in the July 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine a state- 
ment by Reverend Paul W. Chapin 
that the amendment to the Pledge of 
Allegiance, whereby the words “under 
God” were inserted therein following 
the words “one Nation,” was inspired by 
Dr. George M. Docherty of the Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, D.C., in 
a sermon preached on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, February 12, 1954, notwithstanding 
that it is a matter of common knowl- 


edge that this amendment was origi- 
nated by the Knights of Columbus 
long before 

The amendment to the Pledge of 


Allegiance was adopted by the Supreme 
Board of Directors of the Knights of 
Columbus at its regular quarterly 
meeting held on April 22, 1951, and all 
Fourth Degree Assemblies in the United 
States were directed to use this amended 
form at ail meetings thereafter. . . . 

On April 27, 1952, the Florida State 
Council of the Knights of Columbus 
adopted a resolution . Stating that 
it was salutary that the amendment be 
adopted generally throughout the 
United States. 

On May 19, 1952, the South Dakota 


42 


State Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus adopted a resolution recommending 
that a concerted effort be instituted by 
petition to the members of Congress 
from the forty-eight states to have the 
Pledge of Allegiance changed so as to 
embody the words “under God” after 
the words “one Nation.” 

On May 24, 1952, the New York 
Council of the Knights of Columbus 
adopted a_ resolution recommending 
that the Pledge of Allegiance be so 
amended and that Congress be peti- 
tioned for such addition. 

On August 21, 1952, 
Council of the Knights of Columbus 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
change be made general and copies 
were sent to the President, Vice- 
President (as President of the Senate), 
and to the Speaker of the House 

In my report as president of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress to its annual 
meeting in Boston in September 1952, 
I called attention to the omission of all 
reference to God in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance. I referred to the use of the 
words “under God” after the word 
“Nation” by President Lincoln in his 
Gettysburg address, and I recommended 
that the National Fraternal Congress 


the Supreme 


record as favoring the amend- 
That was done, and thereafter 
state fraternal congresses took 


go on 
ment. 
several 
similar action 

On April 20, 1953, Congressman Louis 
C. Rabaut of Michigan introduced in 
Congress a joint resolution recommend- 
ing that the Pledge of Allegiance, as 
the same appears in the public law, be 
amended by adding the words “under 
God” after the words “one Nation.” 

At its annual meeting in August 
1953, the Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus again went on 
record in favor of the change, and it 
urged Congress to make the amendment 
in the public law. Copies of that res- 
olution were sent to the President, 
Vice-President, Speaker of the House 
and to each member of both houses of 
Congress. 

It was not until the following Febru- 
ary that Dr. Docherty delivered his 
sermon recommending the change, 
which had been put into effect by 
the Knights of Columbus three years 
before. Following his sermon, Senator 
Homer C. Ferguson of Michigan intro- 
duced a resolution providing for the 
change in the Pledge of Allegiance as 
it appears in the public law, but when 
it developed that Congressman Rabaut’s 
resolution to the same effect had been 
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pending more than ten months, Sena- 
tor Ferguson’s resolution was with- 
drawn. ... 

The fact that the Knights of Colum- 
bus originated and put into effect the 
amendment to the Pledge of Allegiance, 
whereby our dependence upon Al- 
mighty God is recognized, is so well 
established that it is not easy to under- 
stand why you would publish an article 
giving credit for this to Dr. Docherty. 

Luke E. Hart, Supreme Knight 
Knights of Columbus 
New Haven 7, Connecticut 


It was on May 3, 1952 that Dr. Docherty 
first proposed, in a sermon, the “under 
God” addition to the Pledge of Allegi- 


ance to the flag. The Washington Pil- 
grimage, whose members heard the 
sermon, took hold of the idea and 
sounded out clergymen and religious 


editors on Dr. Docherty’s proposal. 
Representative Rabaut introduced his 
joint resolution on April 20, 1953, seven- 
teen days after he received a letter 
from H. Joseph Mahoney of Brooklyn, 
suggesting the “under God” addition. 


Dr. Docherty again voiced his pro- 


posal on February 7, 1954, in a sermon 
heard by President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower and several members of Con- 
gress. The next day, as a result of 


heard Dr. 
Representative Charles G. 
introduced a bill proposing 
words “under God” be added 
to the Pledge. He said later that he did 
of Representative Rabaut’s 
bill. On the day, Representative 
Oakman asked Senator Fergu- 
son of introduce a com- 
Senator Fer- 


Docherty’s sermon, 


Oakman of 


having 


Michigan 
that the 


not know 
same 
Homer 
Michigan to 
bill in the Senate. 
on February 10. But it was 
Representative Rabaut’s bill that was 
finally passed by the House of Repre- 


pa nwon 


guson did, 


sentatives on June 7, 1954, the Senate 
on June 8, and signed by President 
Eisenhower on June 14—Flag Day. 


Supreme Knight Hart’s letter explains 
that the Knights of Columbus used the 
od form of the Pledge of Allegi- 
year before Dr. Doch- 
erty’s original proposal. After signing 
the bill that changed the wording of the 
Pledge, President Eisenhower wrote to 
the Knights of Columbus: “We are 
particularly thankful to you for your 
part in the This maga- 
zine also salutes the Knights of Colum- 
and all other organizations and 
individuals that had a part. To men- 
tion a few: Many thousands of citizens 
wrote and sent telegrams to their Con- 
gressmen, urging that Congress pass the 
bill adding the words “under God” to 
the Pledge; Hearst newspapers con- 
ducted a national campaign in their 
pages to get the change through; the 
American Legion urged Congress to 
pass the bill; one Florida woman, after 
reading the Reverend Chapin’s story in 
the July issue, wrote to the writer and 
complained that it was her husband 
who had really “started the ball roll- 
ing.” A Kiwanian wrote that he sug- 
gested, to his club board of directors, 
a similar change in the Pledge of 
Allegiance in 1941. —THE EDITORS 
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BOOKSELLER, his young, blonde 
A wife and three small children 
put all their things in the family 
station wagon and transport them- 


selves the thirty miles from Chicago 
to south suburban Chicago Heights 
There, the bookselle: opens a 15,000- 
volume bookstore that specializes in 
hard-to-find books, and he and his 
into a three-bedroom 
Park Forest 
Interesting, but is this any reason 
the Heights Star to 
story this 


family move 


house in nearby 
for Chicago 


carry a two-column on 
bookstore 
town, and the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 


cago Heights to invite him to one of 


proprietor’s coming to 


its Wednesday meetings and give 
him ten minutes of speaking time as 
a gesture of welcome to his new 


business community? 

It is if you know that thirty-nine- 
year-old Reinhold Pabel, the book- 
seller in former un- 
teroffizier in the German Army who 


was captured by the American Army 


question, Is a 


in Italy eleven years ago and escaped 


from an Illinois prisoner-of-wat 


camp after nine months confine- 


ment, then lived openly in Chicago 
before the 
Investigation 


for nearly eight 
Federal Bureau of 
tracked him down! 
who 


years 


‘A person has never been 


McCullough phot 


bookseller 
hicago Heights 


By ARMAND HALEY 
kept from his freedom,” 
the Star, 
why I attempted my escape. Besides, 
and had the 
within me.” 


Pabel told 


“would never understand 


I was an individualist 
spirit of adventure 
That's shortly after morning 
roll call on September 10, 1945, he 
ducked through the fence of Camp 
Washington, near Illinois, 
and hitchhiked a Peoria, 


where he hoped to catch a bus for 


why, 


Peoria, 
ride to 


Chicago 

One scene in his eight-year mas- 
querade that Pabel will probably 
never forget is the one in which he 
was talking to the farmer who picked 
him up outside the prison and drove 
him over the thirty-minute ride to 
The farmer condemned the 
late President Roosevelt as a war- 
monger, and Pabel amused. 
(“Freedom of speech was one of the 


Peoria 
was 


first blessings of America I became 
acquainted with,” he “It 
was quite different in Germany.) 
Amused Pabel was 
immediately guard. Not that 
the farmer would suspect anything 
from Pabel’s clothes: The escaped 
prisoner had saved $15 by selling his 
medals and war souvenirs to guards, 
then bought a white sport shirt and 


recalls. 


he was, 


as 


on 


store, 


Kiwanis Club of Chicago 


Shertly after moving inte his new 


Reinhold Pabel (second from 


left) visits with members of the 


Heights. 


a package of blue dye from a guard; 
he told the guard that he wanted to 
dye a pair of GI pants for use in a 
play that the prisoners were plan- 
ning to put on. How should he re- 
act to the farmer’s attack on Roose- 


velt? “Well, I had a heavy accent 
at the time, even heavier than I have 
now,” Pabel told members of the 
Chicago Heights club, “and since the 
man had picked me up near the 
front gate of the prison camp, | 


thought it would be smart to defend 
Mr. Roosevelt, even though,” Pabel 
smiles, “he was no lover of Ger- 
many.” 

Pabel had up 
with pro-Roosevelt arguments: He 
had learned English thoroughly in 
Germany and had reading 
American newspapers for more than 
a year. His strategy worked. The 
farmer, apparently miffed by Pabel’s 
stand for Roosevelt, didn’t speak to 
him for the rest of the trip 

Once in Chicago, Pabel spent part 
of his last few dollars for a big feast 
of bacon and eggs, then walked to 
Grant Park, near the lake front, and 
decided to spend the night under a 
bush. He quickly abandoned this 
plan when he noted the number of 


no trouble coming 


been 


police who were patrolling the park 
area. Not wanting to risk question- 
ing and discovery, he wandered into 
the Loop and invested fifty precious 


cents on a ticket to an all-night 
movie. He slept peacefully until 6 
a.m., when an usher woke him up 


and told him to be on his way. 
Where? When Pabel walked out 

of the theater that morning ten years 

ago this month, he was beset with 


doubts and obstacles. How long 
could he escape detection? Where 
could he get a job? What would 


happen when he was asked to fill out 
a questionnaire? What name would 
he give? What address? How long 
would it be before somebody got 
suspicious and started to investigate? 


Something else also bothered 
Pabel that morning. He knew that 
he could have his choice of dish- 


washing jobs and obscure boarding- 
house rooms, and so nurse his free- 
dom as long as he lived—in oblivion. 
But in Germany, he had not been a 
dishwasher. When he was drafted 
into the German Army in 1940, to 
fight for a cause he didn’t believe in, 
Pabel was working for his doctor's 
MAGAZINE 
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degree at the University of Munster. 
A student of theology and philos- 
ophy, he at one time was studying 
for the priesthood. He knew eight 
languages and was the author of a 
beok. It was not only a question of 
how long Pabel could escape dis- 
covery, but how long could a man of 
his pre-war stature be content in a 
hidden life, doing menial jobs? 
Here, starting at the beginning of 
his adventure, is how Pabel worked 
out his problem: Walking out of 
the theater on the morning that 
marked his first full day of freedom, 
he took a job in a restaurant as a 
dishwasher, at fifty cents an hour 
plus meals. That night, he found an 
inexpensive boardinghouse and got 
a room for $2.75 a week. After six 
days of dishwashing, he saved $19 
and bought a second-hand suit and a 
At least Pabel felt sturdy. 
But then one day came a frightening 
question: His boss asked him for 
his Social Security number. Pabel 
said he’d lost his card, and his boss 
told him he’d have to get a duplicate 
if he wanted to work. So, Pabel 
went to the Social Security office 
and applied for a card under the 
name “Phillip Brick.” Phillip was 
a common name in Europe, he 
figured, and would match his accent 


“Brick” 


raincoat. 


came from large black let- 


Speaking to the Chicago Heights club, Pabel 
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tering on a wall advertisement in the 
Social Security office. Pabel got his 
card with no trouble and decided 
not to go back to dishwashing now 
that he was equipped with a Social 
Security number. Lured by a news- 
paper advertisement that promised 
applicants $10 a day for pinsetting, 
Pabel applied at the bowling alley 
and got the job. Two weeks later, 
he quit. He never did make $10 a 
day, and he got a stiff back. 

Now he became a dishwasher and 
general handyman, at one dollar an 
promptly moved to a 
six-dollar-a-week room. Within a 
month after his escape from prison- 
er’s camp, Pabel wrote to a friend 
in Hamburg, telling him about his 
being in America and asking him 
to pass the letter on to Pabel’s 
mother. Within the second month 
after his escape, he sent $25 worth of 
food to his mother. In his first year 
as Phillip Brick, his gifts to Ger- 
many cost him nearly $500. Before 
his capture in March of 1953, he had 
sent 150 packages to Germany, plus 
a letter a month. These activities, 
he believes, led the FBI to him. He 
felt that he had to take these risks, 
though, for his mother had gone 
bombings 


hour, and 


through several severe 
and was destitute. 


In April 1946—one month after he 


had filed his first income tax return 
—Pabel applied for a job as sales- 
man with a large bookstore. The 
job paid $9 less than he was making 
at the restaurant—only $36—but he 
took it because it offered advance- 
ment. The third day on his new 
job, he was asked by a customer 
where the dictionaries were located. 
Pabel was aghast. The customer 
was one of the guards who was on 
duty during his stay in the prisoner’s 
Pabel pointed to the dic- 


former POW 


camp! 
tionaries, and the 
guard walked away. 

Pabel stayed on at the bookstore 
for two years, during which time he 
was impressed by the number of re- 
quests customers had for out-of- 
print books. The store made little 
effort to find these books, so Pabel 
decided that it might be profitable 
to go into business himself. In May 
1948, Pabel opened a small office, 
based on $450 he had saved and fifty 
assorted books on photography that 
he had bought for eight dollars. He 
opened shop by placing advertise- 
ments in a newspaper and magazine, 
offering to find rare books and quote 
prices on them for anybody, any- 
where. At first, business was very 
slow, and in two months the $450 
was gone, forcing him to take a part- 

(see BOOKSELLER page 46) 





tells of his life as an escaped German prisoner of war in Chicago. 
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BOOKSELLER 
(From page 45) 


time job in order to keep himself 
going. By the time the business was 
a year old, however, it started to 
click, and Pabel was able to quit his 
part-time job and move into a larger 
store. Here, he fell in love with one 
of his customers, a blonde named 
Avis Melander who dropped in at 
the store frequently in search of 
science fiction 

Pabel made up his mind to pro- 
pose to Avis, and told her one night, 
“Avis, I want to marry you, but 
there’s some doubt about the legality 
of my There’s a chance—a 
slim chance—that someday I may 
have to go back to Europe.” All 
this time, Pabel had been telling 
people that he was a Dutch refugee. 
Avis replied that she wanted to 
marry kim, and would go with him 
to Europe in the event that he had 
to return. So they were married, 
and in June 1952, the couple had a 
A year and one- 


visa 


son, Christopher 


half ago, a daughter, Lucie Marie, 
was added to the Pabel family. The 
Pabels’ third child, Evelyn, is six 


months old 

Business increased steadily during 
the year Christopher was born. And 
as Pabel took stock of himself that 
year, he could well be contented 
He was happily married, the father 
of a son—and business was going 
well. He had lost virtually all fear 
of discovery, and almost forgot that 
he had ever had any name other 
than Phil Brick 

Then came March 9, 1953. It was 
almost time for Pabel to close up 
shop and go home to his wife’s birth- 
day party. He had just finished a 
letter to a customer, when his atten- 
tion was attracted to eight men who 
were coming into the store. “Busi- 
ness is picking up!” Pabel thought. 
Then one of the men took a card 
from his wallet and introduced him- 
self as an FBI agent 

“What can I do for you?” Pabel 
asked 


“Just answer one question. Are 


you Reinhold Pabel?” 

So ended the eight-year mas- 
querade. Months of hearings and 
waiting followed, accompanied by 
much newspaper, magazine and tele- 
vision publicity, and featured by the 
appearance of a former American 
soldier, now a Texas attorney, who 
maintained that Pabel was the Ger- 
man soldier who had saved his life 
during the bitter campaigns in Italy 
nearly ten years before. This tes- 
timonial, plus the fact that Pabel 
was married to an American girl and 
had not entered the country illegally 
(He had been brought in as a 
prisoner of war), were expected to 
help Pabel’s case. Besides, he had 
never asked anyone for help and his 
record was clean. During one hear- 
ing, a prosecutor asked Pabel if he 
ever had been arrested. Pabel re- 
plied that he had, and the prosecutor 
rubbed his hands eagerly—until 
Pabel explained that the arrest had 
occurred in Germany back in 1934, 


after he had torn down some Nazi 
posters! 
But Pabel was eventually de- 


ported, and for five months—from 
September 1953 to February 1954— 
he worked in a Hamburg bookstore 
before being allowed to re-enter the 
United States. While in Hamburg, 
he saw his sister for the first time in 
ten years. (His mother had died 
before his trip to Germany.) After 
working hours, and during the voy- 
ages to and from Germany, Pabel 
worked feverishly on his book— 
Enemies Are Human—which will be 
released this month by the John C. 
Winston Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. (His first book, Athos, 


the Holy Mountain, described the 
monastic Republic of Athos, in 
Greece, believed to be the oldest 
government in the world. Pabel 


read the proofs of Athos, the Holy 
Mountain shortly after he was 
drafted into the army.) 


Cominc BACK to Chicago from Ham- 
burg in February 1954, Pabel was 
asked how he felt. “Awfully legal,” 
he replied. Back at the bookstore, 


which Mrs. Pabel had been run- 
ning in her husband’s absence, he 
found a lot of work to catch up 
on, in addition to the task of finish- 
ing his book. This year, with a third 
child added to his family, Pabel 
decided that it would be a good idea 
to move his family out of their 
crowded Chicago neighborhood and 
into some suburban area. The Pabels 
chose Chicago Heights, in and 
around which there wasn’t a book- 
store to be found. 

In the meantime, not only had he 
sold his new book, but a German 
movie company had bought the film 
rights to Enemies are Human. Pabel 
is still doing a lot of thinking about 
the book, even though his work on 
it is done. “This is not just a 
thriller or a story on my escapades 
in the war,” he says. “I am trying 
to explain that armies are made of 
individuals, all just like myself, 
wanting to be home with families 
and not understanding why they are 
fighting.” 

In his remarks to the Chicago 
Heights club, Pabel recalled how 
one day, while his outfit was fight- 
ing on the Russian front, some 
prisoners were taken, and since 
Ukrainians were given preferential 
treatment by the Germans, it was 
necessary to separate them from the 
Russians. In trying to confirm one 
enemy’s nationality, Pabel asked the 
prisoner to sing a certain Ukrainian 
folk song. The soldier began sing- 
ing, and soon tears started streaming 


‘down his cheeks. Pabel’s command- 


satisfied that the 
prisoner was a Ukrainian, and so 
was Pabel, but he wasn’t satisfied 
to let the prisoner sing alone, so he 
joined in. 

“What I have salvaged out of the 
war,” Pabel told Kiwanians, “is this: 
When enemies face one another on 
the battlefield, they don’t see one 
another as human beings. But they 
do when they meet as individuals. 
That is when propaganda falls by 
the wayside. 

“Nations won’t get close together 
unless their people do.” THE END 


ing officer was 





SALMON 
(From page 33) 


any other section of steel rails ever 
laid: $1,000,000,000. This figure 
represents the cumulative loss in 
Fraser salmon production since 1913. 

The virtual extinction of the 
Fraser fishery led to mounting de- 
mands for some type of international 
body empowered to try and bring 
back the salmon. Finally, after 


16 


years of negotiations, the US and 
Canada established the salmon com- 
mission in 1937. It consisted of three 
nonsalaried lay members from each 
country with a small budget for a 
scientific staff. 

The commission’s first move was 
to pick a team of fisheries experts, 
headed by Dr. W. F. Thompson of 
the University of Washington. They 
embarked upon the first scientific 
study of the Fraser salmon ever 


made. After years of painstaking 
study, these fisheries scientists es- 
tablished beyond doubt that the 
blockade at Hell’s Gate, which still 
existed after thirty years, was the 
basic reason for the salmon fade- 
away. There were other barricades 
in the Fraser and its salmon-produc- 
ing tributaries, but it would be use- 
less to cure them unless this main 
barrier was broken. 

This led to the creation of the 
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most unique and successful fishway 
ever created. 

The salmon commission’s engi- 
neers first built an exact model of 
Hell’s Gate in concrete. All con- 
tours of the sides and river bottom, 
including the rocks and grooves, 
were minutely reproduced. Through 
this replica, they poured streams of 
water and observed all the freaks of 
the current. Then they built a 
model fishway to provide easy pass- 
age for the salmon, regardless of 
water conditions. 

The hazardous job of building the 
fishways took two years. They were 


— . - * * * * 
CURBSTONE CUTIES 
White side-wall 
well, 
Providing your parking is parallel. 
At this kind of business, the gals 
are superb, 
They always wind up four feet from 
the curb. 


tires are all very 


Phil Keltner 


7 * o * 7 * * 


1946, along with three 
upstream rapids. 
The Hell’s Gate fishways consist of 
two giant concrete flumes, forty feet 
deep and longer than a football field, 
attached to the sides of 
the rocky gorge. They do not 
change the river flow, but a back- 
eddying torrent sweeps the fish into 
low-velocity tunnel 
they ascend the 
one-foot stages. 
from the turbulent main 
salmon find the going 


completed in 
smaller ones on 


which are 


a convenient 
through which 
rapids in easy 


Freed 


channel, the 


easy. 

By 1947, when the sockeye headed 
upstream, the fishways made the 
Fraser more passable than it had 
been before the Hell’s Gate slide of 
1913. 

What have the fishways meant in 
terms of more fish? The first run 


in 1947 produced a modest catch of 
450,000 salmon. The 1951 progeny 
yielded a harvest of 2,400,000 sock- 
increase of more than 500 
Every succeeding year 
and Salmon Commis- 
Director Loyd A. Royal now 
estimates that restoration to the 
pre-1913 level will be accomplished 
in eight to twelve more years. 

If he is right, this means that the 
Fraser may be producing a salmon 
catch worth $40,000,000 every single 
year, a resource of great benefit to 
both nations. 

The salmon revival has not been 
created by the construction of the 
Hell’s Gate fishways alone. Equally 


eye, an 
per cent. 
gets better, 


sioner 


(see SALMON page 48) 
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formation and rates write: x Small Select Clientele 








KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. BOX 813, 


A.B. OLDHAM Box 87 - Station 1 Deerfield Beach, Fla. 


SANTA MONICA, CAL 
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Farm-Fresh Jams... Jeties..Preserves 
Gift Packaged for Any Occasion 


24 Varieties of Wild and Cultivated Fruits 


Carefully Selected Tree and Vine Ripened 
Packed in Large, Fancy !2 on. Jars 


SHOP THE GIFT-BY-MAIL WAY 


All Packages Fully Guoranteed 

Postage Paid Anywhere in United States 
‘ e from follow varieties. «tat! crass for whiet 
4 ‘ kag PLIES —Strawberry Black 
Haspberry Red Currant Ape le Mint Pineappt Red Hast 
beer “Ml YQ Arple Apr wil at id 
' ~ “ er ‘ wil Pb bebe ¥ JAM 

reeset ; , t ’ ‘ Red ’ ¥ Black 
’ r h 


' ' hile ry ’ ’ Rasp 
5995 png. of 5495 one. ef $735 


Make Check or Money Order Payable to 


BERWICK KIWANIS CLUB 
P.O. Box 106 





Berwick, Pa. 











FOR YOUR DINNER GUESTS 
ney KA-BABS 
o~. 
e The 
Latest 
Sensation 
ee 
. For 
Z 5 
i? X - 
rj Indoor 
x4 P w & 
i * } ‘ by 
or Outdoor 
\ , Gourmets 
Serve your «cu s Pla ne sword witl hese colorfu 
KA-BARS. © ur par stmosphere by serving 
flaming pineappl mea ibe nions, mushroon 
and many the a ' vuuth watering deliciou 
combinations hy rdering a ” KA-BARBS today 
Smartliy styled wood handle n six different modern 
Ghlors, Get a compl« t of «ix ecolorfu ot 
KA-BABS only $5.98 po tpaid Order now from 
P. DECKER, Dept. 17, 2479 Lawton Ave... Toledo 6, 
Ohie 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 of more, each $1.50 


* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


for wee on banquet tables, 
ete. 19” front = 18” high 
needs for the convenience of 


epeakers. 
Desk te built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, ete. 


Desks ere made only as 
ordered, and wire two to 


oy gave for delivery 
< 

h°sy MANUFACTURING CO 
t.. Chiceage WAbash 2.2070 


o.p 
1668 W. Herrieonr 
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SALMON 
(From page 47) 


important contributions have been 
made by Loyd Royal and his twen- 
ty-man team of Canadian-American 
scientists 

The studies of these salmon biol- 
ogists, conducted since 1937, have 
demonstrated that the sockeye salm- 
on are more than a single species 


of fish. Within that species, they 
have found the existence of many 
distinct races, each with separate 


This meant that 
fishing regulations had to be devised 


times of migration 


to protect these separate races lest 
intensive fishing in a single day 
might obliterate an entire race. 

In 1950, Loyd Royal, a slim, in- 
tense biologist from Seattle, made a 
discovery that may form the basis 
for all salmon fisheries management 
in the future. 

Royal found that one factor in the 
salmon’s migratory habits had been 
overlooked: the temperature of the 
water in which it spawns. 

In 1946, there had 
usually big run of Fraser sockeye, 
and some 2,400,000 of them 
allowed to escape upriver to spawn. 
Since sockeye 
water conditions, at 


been an un- 
were 
reproduce, in good 
a rate of ten 
adults for each spawner, this should 
have meant a huge run in 1950 when 
they came Yet, less than 
3,000,000 returned in that 
year. The run was a “failure.” 

Carefully studying the data, Royal 
decided that the run had failed be- 
cause the “tail end” of the 1946 run 
had been allowed to escape upriver. 
These fish reached the spawning 
grounds late, and the water was 
simply too cold for them to spawn 
effectively 

From studies Royal found that the 
best spawning temperature of the 
water for the sockeye ranged be- 
tween fifty-five and forty-five de- 
grees. The salmon could spawn in 
water above and below these tem- 


back 
salmon 


peratures, but not very successfully. 
So Royal decided that the center, or 
peak, of the run should be allowed 
to escape the fishermen’s nets so that 
it would arrive on the spawning 
grounds at the right time. In 1950 
he closed off fishing at the peak and 
allowed 1,300,000 spawners to pass 
through 

“I had no chance to test this 
theory”, said Royal. “I just had to 
pray that my paper work would be 
proven when the fish returned in 
1954.” 

The 1954 run was, of course, the 
biggest one since 1913 with a total 
catch of 12,500,000 sockeye. “Those 
fishermen can thank Royal,” says 





Elton B. Jones, one of the three US 
salmon commission members. “He 
put the fish there for them to catch.” 

Neither Loyd Royal nor the 
salmon commission are coasting on 
their record. Their sights now are 
trained on an even bigger job: com- 
plete rehabilitation of the once-huge 
sockeye runs on the Quesnel River, 
a Fraser tributary in northeastern 
British Columbia. The Quesnel run, 
almost totally destroyed at Hell’s 
Gate in 1913, had sunk to 1500 sal- 
mon in 1941 from a population of 
15,000,000 fish in 1913. 

Through the commission’s removai 
of all salmon obstacles in the still- 
virgin Quesnel country and protec- 
tion of the 1500 spawners, the Ques- 
nel races are rapidly rebounding. 
In 1953, 115,000 spawning sockeye 
swarmed into the Quesnel. In 1957, 
this may mean a Quesnel run of 
more than 2,000,000 fish. 

Loyd Royal estimates that within 
three additional four-year cycles, 
“the Quesnel will be back near the 
1909 level, when 4,000,000 spawners 
reached the area.” 

Can the learned on the 
Fraser be applied to salmon every- 


lessons 


* * * . * 7 * 


THE SOCIAL WHIRL 

You go to your clubs and I golf with 
the dubs 

Television replaces our talk 

Can living be sound on this merry- 
go-round? 

Come on, dear, let’s get off and walk. 

Phil Keltner 


* * * * . * * 


where, even on such rivers as the 
Columbia where problems and con- 
ditions are different, both in degree 
and kind? 

Loyd Royal believes that they can. 
And the Fraser revival has stim- 
ulated activity in other regions. In 
Labrador and Nova Scotia, fishways 
are being planned to rebuild Atlantic 
salmon runs. The state of Wash- 
ington has embarked upon a broad- 
gauge program, at a cost of $1,300,- 
000, to rehabilitate 
streams through Fraser-type fish- 
ways. In Alaska, where salmon 
runs are disappearing, the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the salmon 
industry are analyzing the Fraser's 
success to see if these methods can 
be utilized on the territory’s icy 
salmon rivers. 

In the meantime, not knowing that 
it has been the subject of the most 
satisfying international conservation 
project of this century, the salmon, 
mysterious and inscrutable, swims 
Once again, the Fraser 

THE END 


salmon-sterile 


upstream. 
is its river. 
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LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 
WHEN YOU’RE DRIVING, TOO 


yourself behind the wheel. It’s so important to be— 
not just a good driver—but an expert. 


There are so many ways to express your love for 
a child— amuse him, caress him, understand him, 
protect him. . . and drive well, with care. 

Why? 

Because more children 1 to 14 years old are killed 
as aresult of motor vehicle accidents than by polio, 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, or any of the 
most dreaded childhood diseases! 

Driving well isn’t easy. But it is so terribly im- 
portant. 

So, if only for this reason, take a fresh look at 
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A GOOD PARENT 
IS A GOOD DRIVER 
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An official public service message prepared by The Advertising Council 
in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 








Can You Call a Man a “Failure” 
at Thirty? 


Men who think that success is only a matter of “a few years” 
are failures ... however young they are! 



























How often have you heard some young man in business say, “I'll admit the job I have now 
isn't much but, after all, ['m only in my twenties.” 

Or: “Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead.” 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. But the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled. Native ability and intelligence can carry 
a man only to the mid-way point in business— beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 
fundamentals. 

The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress— 
is now ... now while time is still on your side. If you fail to recognize that fact, you'll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height 















FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 


; ALF the world is half asleep! what the qualifications of an execu- 
Men who could be making twice tive are in today’s competitive mar- 
their present salaries are coasting ket what you must know to 
along, hoping for promotions but make $15,000, $20,000 or more a 
doing nothing to bring themselves year. what you must do to accu- 
forcefully to the attention of man- mulate this knowledge 


j agement They're wasting the most ‘Forging Ahead in Business” was 
Nf AIV, fruitful years of their businesslives... written for ambitious men who seri- 
1H} {}) oo ander eae lrg ously want to get down to bed-rock 
) , : P in their thinking about their busi- 

If you want to discover how to ness future; there’s no charge for 
Start to succeed while you're still the booklet because, frankly, we’ve 
young—if you want to avoid the never been able to set a price on it 
heartbreak of failure in later years that would reflect its true value. 
—send today for ‘Forging Ahead in Some men have found a fortune in 


AY ATAY 


"<a ey 
' 
re Business” one of the most prac- its pages. If you feel that it’s meant 
tical and helpful booklets ever for you, simply fill out and return 
written on the problems of personal this coupon. Your complimentary 


advancement. You will discover copy will be mailed to you promptly 
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1 ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTI l 
r Dept. 361, 71 W. 23rd‘St., New York 10, N. ¥ | 
! In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada i 
4nv 
I Please mail me, without cost, a copy of your 48-page book i mt ap mt 
+jo7 
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